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IEING a_ semi-barbarous 
nation, the Turks are 
not allowed by the pow- 





ers to arrest foreigners 
except for the imme- 
diate purpose of preserving the pub- 
lic peace, and even then they must 
deliver any one so arrested to his 
consul immediately. 

Turkish prisons are exceedingly 
filthy, and no food is furnished, the 
prisoners being dependent upon their 
friends. The result of this is, that 
the consul is responsible for the be- 
havior of his countrymen within his 
territory, and so he has to keep up a 
sort of police department of his own, 
formed by his dragomen and kawasses. 
A foreigner is not tried by Turkish 
courts for offenses he may commit, 
but by one composed of the various 
foreign consuls in the vicinity. For 
this reason the Moslems compel the 
attendance of a kawasse upon every 
party of foreigners visiting the harem. 

Entering the enclosure by the gate 
in the middle of the north wall, we 
first turned to the left and looking 


out and down to the base of the east- 
ern part of this wall, we saw ‘‘ Birket 
Israel,’’ a large cistern recognized as 
the pool of Bethesda of the Bible. 
The Turk is now busily employed in 
filling thisup. Wethen passed along 
the eastern wall, which is here a part 
of the city wall also, and looked 
across the valley of Jehosaphat to the 
Mount of Olives, Gethsemane and 
the tombs of Absalom, Jehosaphat, 
and St. James. Both sides of the 
valley here are covered with graves, 
those on the eastern side Jewish, and 
those beneath the city, Moslem. 
Following along the eastern wall to 
the southward we passed near its 
middle point the golden gate, which 
is now walled up. The Moslem tra- 
dition is, that when the Christians 
retake Jerusalem they will enter by 
this gate, so they have taken precau- 
tions accordingly. Just outside this 
gate is a stone post called Moham- 
med’s pillar and a stone called Moham- 
med’s seat. Upon the latter the 
prophet is to sit on judgment day, 
watching mankind try to walk across 
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a wire stretched from the pillar to the 
Mount of Olives beyond. The good 
will succeed and be saved, but the 
wicked will fall off into Gehenna 
below. Near the southeast angle of 
the enclosure, we descended some 
steps and came out under the immense 
arches supporting the plateau above. 
These chambers are called Solomon's 
stables, and were undoubtedly used 
as storehouses of the temple. They 
have also been used as stables, prob- 
ably by the Knights Templar, for 
there are holes in each pillar which 
can only have been used in fastening 
horses. These vaults have been ex- 
cavated within a comparatively few 
years. In allthese excavations much 
of interest has been discovered, and 
all the buildings within the harem, 
including the two Mosques, have been 
built from remnants of the old tem- 
ples thus obtained. 

Ascending again from the stables, 
we had our feet tied up in bags before 
entering the mosque El-Aksa. The 


Moslem keeps his head covered in 
church, in fact he never uncovers 
anywhere, not evén at meals. I 
don’t know whether he takes off his 
fez at night, even, or not, but he 
does take off his shoes, and formerly 
Christians were compelled to do the 
same. Now, however, the power of 
‘‘bakshish’’ is so great that a com- 
promise is effected by means of a lit- 
tle jute bagging, some big sandals, 
or even some old played-out rubber 
overshoes. There is a demand in 
Jerusalem for these last as being more 
convenient. Apropos of this subject, 
it is interesting to see a Turkish offi- 
cer come aboard ship with some mes- 
sage for the admiral or captain. If 
of inferior rank, he will invariably 
shuffle out of his shoes before enter- 
ing the cabin. 

El-Aksa, ‘‘ the Distant,’’ so called 
because of his position with respect 
to Mecca, and next to the Kaaba at 
that place the most sacred of Moslem 
shrines, was originally the Christian 
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basilica of Santa Maria, erected by 
the Emperor Justinian in the sixth 
century. It was not destroyed when 
the Persians occupied the city, and 
in 636, when the Calif Omar recap- 
tured the place it was in good condi- 
tion. Omar here prayed that the 
true site of the temple might be 
revealed to him, and now they show 
the Calif's study and ‘‘ Pulpit of 
Omar’’ in consequence. This last is 
covered with cedar from Lebanon, 
beautifully carved, among the deco- 
rations of which is the six pointed 
star in a central and prominent posi- 
tion on each side. When the Crusad- 
ers captured the city it was made a 
Christian church again under the 
name of the ‘‘ Temple (or sometimes 
porch or palace) of Solomon.’’ Bald- 
win assigned a portion of it to a new 
military order which took therefrom 
the name of ‘‘ Knights Templar.’’ 
Within El-Aksa are shown within 
the tomb of Aaron’s sons, a footprint 
in stone said to have been made by 
the child Jesus, and all along the 
walls mosaics of the names of the 
holy men who fell in repelling the 
invading Christians during the Cru- 
sades. With our Christian ideas this 
last brings us to a sudden realization 
of the fact that there are always two 
sides to every question, and here is 
one side of which we very rarely 
think. Here, also, are two pillars 
very close together, between which 
every one must pass, the dervishes 
say, to reach the kingdom of Heaven. 
The good will pass safely, but the 
stones will come together and crush 
the wicked. Irreverant visitors have 
tried the passage, until now there is 
an iron framework, surrounded by 
the star and crescent, to prevent. 
There is also a cistern of stone in the 
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corner called the ‘‘ Well of the Leaf,’ 
which is said to contain a gate di- 
rectly to Paradise. Some celebrated 
Moslem of the past once fell into this 
when it was full of water and was in 
danger of drowning, as the sides were 
steep and there was no one within 
call. By a miracle the well dried up 
until help came, but as soon as he 
was hauled out it filled up again. 
While waiting, he found a door in 
the side, and passed through into the 
gardens of Paradise, bringing with 
him upon his return a small branch 
of a tree, to prove the truth of his 
story. The well is now dry for all 
time, but the door has not yet been 
discovered. 

Passing out of the north door of 
El1-Aksa, we made our way up a short 
flight of steps to the centre of the 
harem and entered the mosque of 
Omar. This is one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world and 
stands in a detached position in the 
centre of this great plain with noth- 
ing near it to hide or dwarf its beau- 
ties. It is octagonal in shape, with a 
flat roof, the walls being covered with 
a mosaic of blue stone, some of which 
are verses from the Koran. It is 
surmounted by a splendid dome of a 
dull bronze color, with beautiful win- 
dows of stained glass around the base. 
Entering this Moslem temple and 
passing over the magnificent rugs 
presented by the Sultan, we saw be- 
fore us the summit of Mt. Moriah. 
The dome of the rock, the threshing 
floor of Ornan, the Jebusite, the spot 
where Abraham was about to sacri- 
fice Isaac, the Holy of Holies of the 
Moslems, upon which it is a sacrilege 
for a Jew to look. This summit has 
been leveled off, and three rough steps 
cut in the west side to serve as an 
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approach to the altar. This work is 
very crude, for the use of iron tools 
therein was forbidden. In the centre 
is a hole with a cave beneath, through 
which the blood of the offerings 
flowed away. The stone is much 
scarred and shattered in spots, the 
supposed cause being the vandalism 
of pilgrims who came before the 
Mosque protected it. In the south- 
west corner of the rock is a footprint 
made by Mohammed when he ascend- 
ed from this point into Heaven. It 
is related that the rock itself attempt- 
ed to follow the prophet, rising some 
distance into the air, thus forming a 
cave underneath, but that the angel 
Gabriel then stopped it by placing 
his hand upon it. His finger-marks 
are shown near the footprint, and 
judging therefrom he must have had 
many more fingers than are given the 
ordinary mortal. In spite of the 
very visible supporting walls below, 
the Moslems still believe that the 
rock is suspended in mid-air, the only 
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excepted support being a small pillar 
set almost horizontally across the 
entrance down into the cave below. 
Descending into this cave, we see 
altars dedicated to Solomon, David, 
Abraham, and Elias. The Moslems 
say that Abraham, David, Solomon, 
and Jesus used to pray here, and they 
call it ‘‘the noble cave.’ It is sup- 
posed that Ornan and his four sons 
hid themselves here from the destroy- 
ing angel. In the centre of the pav- 
ing of the cave is a flagstone beneath 
which may be heard a roaring, rush- 
ing sound, believed by the Moslems to 
be the unrest of the evil spirits of the 
world. Many believe that the Ark of 
the Covenant was hidden here before 
the fall of Jerusalem, and consent to 
excavate there has often been sought, 
but unsuccessfully, for the Turk fears 
the release of the evil spirits. In the 
rock above, near the side of the cave, 
there is a big dent in the roof, said to 
have been caused by the prophet’s 
head. He was standing there ex- 
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horting those same spirits and incau- 
tiously straightened himself up, with 
disastrous results to the rock above. 
In the floor of the mosque is a slab of 
jasper with some very peculiar holes 
in it, looking as if nails had been 
driven into it from above and then 
pulled through from below, the stone 
closing in to fill the hole, but leaving 
the indentation. In three of these 
holes may be seen what appear to be 
heads of copper nails, while in the 
fourth the nail has about sunk from 
sight. The story is, that there were 
originally twelve of these, and that 
mankind was to be delivered over to 
Satan as soon as they were all pulled 
through, so the fiend is always busi- 
ly at work, and the only way in 
which he can be retarded is by 
placing a piece of money upon the 
stone, and the person doing this is 
secure of the short road to Paradise. 
Some of our party contributed, but 
one man was surprised to find that 
his offering was returned as counter- 
feit. The holy men who care for the 
mosque, lineal descendants of the 
prophet, are quite as eager for bak- 
shish as their less aristocratic neigh- 
bors, the beggars without. 

Outside the mosque on the eastern 
side isa dome on an octagonal base, 
supported by pillars, and entirely 
open beneath, and within is a tessel- 
lated pavement with the six-pointed 
star in mosaic in the centre. This 
marks the site of the judgment seat 
of Solomon, and is called the dome 
of the chain. The Moslem story is, 
that in the old days a golden chain 
here hung down from Heaven with- 
out visible means of support, and 


that when a witness testified before 
Solomon he was obliged to hold the 
end of the chain in his hands while he 
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talked. If the truth was told the 
chain remained quiet, but if the wit- 
ness perjured himself it was at once 
violently agitated. A case once came 
up for judgment, an action brought 
by a Moslem against a Jew who had 
failed to repay borrowed money. 
The two came before Solomon, the 
Jew carrying a large staff, in the 
handle of which he had concealed 
the money which he really owed the 
Moslem. When called upon to tes- 
tify, he gave the staff to his creditor 
to hold, and then swore truly that he 
had given back the money. The 
Moslem then returned the staff, and 
in return swore that he had never 
received it. The chain was at once 
caught up to Heaven, and has never 
since been seen, having failed in its 
purpose. 

The moral taught from this tale is, 
that when a Heaven-sent test of truth 
is thus rendered valueless, it is use- 
less for man to try to discriminate 
between the true and the false. Be- 
fore leaving the harem, I think that 
the following description of the an- 
cient temple as it must have appeared, 
will be of interest to others, as it 
was to me, and so I venture to copy 
again : 

‘‘Around the enclosure on every 
side ran a double colonnade of white 
marble pillars, each a monolith 
thirty-three feet high. The ceilings 
were of paneled cedar and the colon- 
nades or cloisters were forty feet 
wide. The open court was covered 
with tessellated pavements. Between 
the outer and inner courts was a 
stone balustrade four feet high, of 
exquisite workmanship. No Gentile 
was allowed to pass beyond this bal- 
ustrade, and at fixed intervals along 
it were erected tablets, some in Greek, 
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others in Latin, giving notice of this 
prohibition. One of these tablets 
was discovered by M. Clermont-Gan- 
nean in 1871 which illustrates strik- 
ingly the narratives in Acts xxi: 
26-30. The translation is as follows: 
‘No stranger is to enter within the 
balustrade around the temple and 
enclosure. Whoever is caught will 
have himself to thank (or will be 
responsible to himself) for his death, 
which will ensue.’ 

‘* This inscription is in very large 
characters, just as one would expect 
in a placard of this nature, and it is 
probably the most ancient and inter- 
esting of any that has hitherto been 
discovered in Jerusalem. Within the 
balustrade was an ascent by fourteen 
steps to a terrace thirteen feet wide 
which encircled the wall of the inner 
court, the latter being approached 
by five more steps. The walls sur- 
rounding the inner court were fifty- 
three feet on the outside and thirty- 
three within. The principal entrance 
to this inner court was on the east 
side, but there were in addition three 
gates on the north and three on the 
south, to which were added later three 
for the women.”’ 

Within the inner court was a 
third enclosure, called the court of 
the priests, which none but the priests 
might enter, and here was situated 
the Temple itself with a small area 
in front where the altar of ‘‘ burnt 
offering ’’ stood. To this enclosure 
there was an ascent from the Inner 
Court of twelve steps through a 
richly-decorated corridor. Beyond 
this again to the west was the ‘‘ cur- 
tain’’ or ‘‘veil of the temple’’ 
within which stood the altar of in- 
cense, the shewbread table, and the 
golden candlestick. Still further to 
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the west was the inner sanctuary, or 
‘* Holy of Holies.’’ The above de- 
scription applies to Herod’s Temple, 
but with the exception of the grand 
colonnade around the outer court, 
or ‘‘Court of the Gentiles,’’ the 
ground plan of Solomon’s temple was 
virtually the same. The exact posi- 
tion of Solomon's porch (St. John x : 
23; Acts v:12) in this colonnade, 
and of the ‘‘ Beautiful gate’’ of the 
temple (Acts iv: 2) cannot at present 
be determined. ‘The outer court, or 
low level platform surrounding the 
inner court on every side, is that from 
which Christ drove the merchants 
and money changers. Into it opened 
four gates on the west from the city 
and two on the south from Ophel. 

‘The south side of the colonnade 
was distinguished from the rest in 
that it had four rows of columns in- 
stead of two, and was of far more strik- 
ing grandeur than the other sides. It 
was known as ‘Herod’s Cloister.’ 
Each of the outer and inner side 
aisles was 30 feet wide and 50 feet 
high; whilst the centre aisle was 45 
feet wide and 100 feet high, thus 
towering majestically above the rest. 
The columns were monoliths of 
white marble surmounted by Corin- 
thian capitals and the cedar roofs 
were elaborately carved. The centre 
line was in an exact line with the old 
bridge across the Tyropean valley to 
Mount Zion, the remains of which 
can still be seen at the spot repre- 
sented by the ruined arches discov- 
ered by Robinson, and of the same 
breadth. The one thus formed a con- 
tinuation of the other. 

‘Such was the position of the 
Temple and its courts, so far as we 
can apprehend them from the descrip- 
tions of Josephus and of the Talmud. 
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The appearance of the whole must 
have been wonderfully grand.’’ 

So much of the wonderful buildings 
in which we are all interested. 

Passing from the harem by the 
Moors or Dung Gate, in the southern 
part of the western wall, and descend- 
ing to the right, we come to that 
part of the foundation wall where 
the Jews are permitted to come to 
lament the passing of the temple site 
into infidel hands. 

This is the famous wailing place of 
the Jews, and there they stand in 
rows, kissing the stones and chanting 
in Hebrew the words of the seventy- 
ninth Psalm: ‘‘O God, the heathen 
are come into thy inheritance; thy 
holy temple have they defiled; they 
have layed Jerusalem on heaps.’’ 
As they chant they rock their bodies 
to and fro from one foot to the other, 
serving thus with body as well as 
with heart and soul and mind. 

The Jews of Jerusalem and the 
surrounding country all wear one 
long curl falling down in front of 
each ear, showing the fulfilment of 
the old prophecy as to their being a 
separate people different from all 
others, and the sight of men, women, 
and children, all rocking to and fro 
in front of the bare wall of rock, their 
curls waving from side to side, chant- 
ing the words of the Psalm without 
regard to one another, and stooping 
to kiss the rock at the end of each 
verse, would be very touching did 
not so many of them cease their 
lamentations to demand bakshish. 

Leaving this place, we walked 
through the bazaar the length of 
David street to the hotel, where we 
took carriages and drove Out the 
Jaffa gate on our way to Bethlehem. 
Driving down the lower valley of 


Gihon and passing near the railroad 
station, we saw the lower pool of 
Gihon where Solomon was anointed 
king, and also the ‘‘hill of evil 
counsel’’ where ‘‘ they took coun- 
sel together how they might slay 
him.”’ 

On the slope of this hill is the 
original potter’s field, bought with 
Judas’s thirty pieces of silver. 

Not far from Jerusalem is shown 
the well of the magi, within which 
the wise men first saw the reflection 
of the star of Bethlehem. Driving 
out to the southward, we see the 
valley where the “shepherds watched 
their flocks by night,’’ a bit of the 
Jordan and Dead sea through a 
break in the hills, Rachel’s tomb 
with a Jewish chapel within, the vil- 
lage where Saul was anointed king, 
and finally, on the hill before us, the 
town of the nativity. In the dis- 
tance we see to the eastward Nebo 
and the mountains of Moab, and to 
the south Frank mountain, a favorite 
camp of the Crusaders, on the south- 
ern slope of which is that cave of 
Adullam where David took refuge. 
In view, at the foot of this mountain, 
is a fertile plain whereon lay the 
fields of Boaz, where Ruth gleaned 
both grain and master. 

Driving rapidly down the narrow, 
dirty streets of Bethlehem, to the 
imminent danger of the crowds of 
foot passengers, we at last drew up in 
the large square, before the Church of 
the Nativity. There is no doubt 
that this church stands upon the site 


of the ancient khan or inn where 
Joseph and Mary stopped, and also 
that the caves now shown beneath 
were the stables of the place. 

It seems reasonably certain and is 
generally accepted that the one 
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now pointed out as the birthplace 
of Christ is correct. Entering the 
church, we are first shown one of a 
row of stone columns supporting the 
roof, which has five dents in it, ar- 
ranged in the form of across. This 
heavy mass of stone was once over- 
thrown by an earthquake, and we 
are told that Helena, the ‘‘ inventor ”’ 
of the cross, replaced it with one 
hand, the tips of her fingers forming 
the dents in question. Passing down 
into the cave, now called the Chapel 
of the Nativity, we were shown three 
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dren were thrown after their massa- 
cre by Herod’s order. 

I must venture upon one more quo- 
tation: ‘‘ These various grottoes are 
minutely measured off and distrib- 
uted among the rival sects. Many 
a bitter contest has there been for a 
few inches of a wall or the fraction of 
an altar; and more than once the 
question of the opening and shutting 
of one of the doors has well-nigh in- 
volved Europe in war. 

‘‘A Turkish soldier always keeps 
guard in the Grotto of the Nativity to 





altars marking the spot where Christ 
was born, where the manger cradle 
stood, and where the three wise men 
stood when they worshiped. The 
cradle itself is in the church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, in Rome. Near-by, 
and entered by a narrow cutting, is 
a small cave to which it is said 
Joseph retired at the moment of the 
nativity. In the other caves we see 
the study and tomb of St. Jerome 
(vouched for as correct), the tombs 
of St. Eusebias, Sta. Paula, and St. 
Eustachia, and the altar of the inno- 
cents near the mouth of the cavern, 
into which the bodies of 20,000 chil- 


keep the Christian priests of various 
sects from flying at each other’s 
throats ; and from time to time dread- 
ful outbreaks do occur, even in this 
most sacred shrine. Only in this 
very year (1891) one such has oc- 
curred, resulting in much bloodshed 
and loss of life.’’ 

This condition of affairs is certainly 
a sad commentary and inexcusable 
blot upon our practical Christianity. 
Returning to the hotel in time for 
luncheon at 12:30, we again started 
out at 2 o'clock, this time on donkey 
back, and passed out by the new 
gate, in the northwestern corner of 
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the city. Passing along outside the 
north wall to the eastward, we saw 
the Damascus gate to the right and 
the Hill of the Skull (of which I shall 
speak again later) to the left. Then 
turning the corner of the wall and 
moving to the southward and east- 
ward, we passed St. Stephen’s gate 
and descended into the Valley of 
Jehosaphat. Just after crossing the 
bridge over the then dry bed of the 
brook Kedron, we stopped at a place 
incorrectly known as the tomb of the 
Virgin. Descending a long flight of 
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tunate for bakshish, more so even 
than their healthier brethren, and 
one has to be careful to avoid their 
touch. ‘They crowd around much 
too closely for comfort, although they 
will not absolutely touch one, and 
keep up their cries (in Hebrew or 
Arabic, of course) of ‘‘ Unclean, un- 
clean,’’ or ‘‘ Leprous, leprous.’’ One 
is filled with sympathy for them, 
which is largely turned into disgust, 
however, when one learns that there 
is a large free home and hospital for 
them, of which most of them posi- 





The Dead Sea 


steps into a large cave, we passed on 
one side, on the way down, the tomb 
of St. Anne, and on the other the 
tomb of St. Joseph. At the bottom, 
in the body of this very remarkable 
cavern, stands the stone sarcophagus 
within which is the so-called tomb 
of the Virgin. In reality, no one 
knows what this place is, but it is 
one of the most curious sights near 
Jerusalem. It is in this vicinity that 
the lepers mostly congregate, and 
a horrible sight they are, with limbs 
and features dropping away, a veri- 
table rotting of the flesh in life which 


nothing can arrest. They are impor- 


tively refuse to avail themselves. 
The reason is, that when they enter 
the sexes are separated, in order to 
prevent the introduction into the 
world of any more such infected be- 
ings, and to this they infinitely prefer 
begging and greater suffering. How- 
ever, the doctors say that after the 
disease is firmly established in the 
system there is very little pain con- 
nected with it, but its appearance is 
so horrible that this is hard to be- 
lieve. 

Mounting our donkeys again, we 
climbed the Mount of Olives, and en- 
tered the large garden on top belong- 
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ing to the Russians. There is a 
church here, together with several 
other buildings, and a high tower 
which we climbed to the belfry. The 
view from the top is superb; to the 
east is the Jordan and the Dead sea 
with the mountains beyond; to the 
south Bethany, Bethlehem, and the 
magnificent scenery seen in the morn- 
ing on the way to the latter place; 
and on the west the city of Jerusalem 
itself, El-Kudsesh-Sherif (the Holy, 
the Noble) of the followers of the 
prophet; in the foreground the 
Harem enclosure bordering on the 
valley of Jehosaphat, with the grand 
Mosque of Omar in the centre. From 
here we also looked across to the hill 
of evil counsel and saw the field of 
blood, Aceldama, that burial ground 
for outcasts and strangers first bought 
with the price of the Saviour’s be- 
trayal. 

Near the tower is a house built up 
over the site of what must have been 
an ancient palace, for there is still 
shown there a very fine mosaic floor 
which is thought to have been that 
of a dining hall, because of the de- 
signs of game, fish, etc. The Greek 
church is in the ascendancy in Jeru- 
salem and whenever there is a divi- 
sion they always come out ahead. 
The reason for this seems to be that 
Russia is the only nation that the 
Turks seem to fear. The word of 
the Czar is powerful throughout the 
land, and when he wishes to buy a 
piece of land it is generally found to 
be in the market. Just outside the 
Russian enclosure is a mosque called 
the Mosque of the Ascension, whence 
the Moslems say that Christ ascended 
into heaven; for they, too, believe in 
Jesus, but only as a lesser saint. His 
footprint, impressed upon the rock at 
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the moment of his rising, is still 
shown. Leaving the summit, we de- 
scended nearly to the bottom of the 
hill, near the tomb of the Virgin, en- 
tered the garden of Gethsemane. 
The original garden was unquestion- 
ably here, but the wall now encloses 
but a small part of what must have 
been its original area. Entering 
through a low, narrow door, we found 
ourselves in a narrow, gravel walk 
between the high outer wall and the 
closely wrought iron fence which pro- 
tects the shrubbery within from the 
vandalism of visitors. A priest will 
gather for visitors a few flowers from 
within the quadrangle, for a mod- 
erate gratuity. Around the inside of 
the outer wall is a series of cheap 
Italian bas-reliefs in  terra-cotta, 
gaudily painted, showing the va- 
rious stations at which Christ stopped 
while bearing the cross. Retracing 
our steps along the road by which we 
came, we came again to the northern 
side of the city, and climbed to the 
top of a small hill just outside the 
Damascus gate, the Hill of the Skull. 
At this place and on Olivet, the 
only two eminences overlooking the 
city, the besieging army of Titus 
encamped, and it was from this place 
on the north that the city was finally 
carried by assault, that being the 
only direction from which the batter- 
ing rams and other heavy engines of 
war could approach. Under the 
leadership of the explorer Gordon, a 
large number of people have accepted 
this hill as the ‘‘ hill of the skull’’ of 
St. John, as Calvary or Golgotha, 
and it certainly much more nearly 
fulfils the conditions than the site 
within the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. 

From its top and facing to the 
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south, as the cross must have done if 
erected here, the view simply beg- 
gars description, stretching away 
over the city itself in the foreground 
to the horizon beyond Bethany and 
Bethlehem. One feels naturally 
drawn to accept this site because of 
its natural beauties, which cast such 
an unfavorable light upon the artifi- 
cial nature of the commonly-accepted 
site. 

Furthermore, there has been re- 
cently excavated at the base of this 
hill a rockhewn tomb in a cliff which 
fills in every particular the descrip- 
tions of the Bible, in which the other 
tomb is so lamentably lacking. It 
was undoubtedly the tomb of a rich 
Jew, and was being prepared for the 
reception of a family, having places 
in course of construction for one man, 
one woman, and a child. The only 
one of these that has ever been fin- 
ished or used is that of the man. 
The opening through which those 
looked who came to search for Christ 
is still there and gives directly upon 
the one occupied tomb. Along the 
face of the cliff just outside of the 
tomb is a rut cut out in the rock, 
along which a heavy circular stone 
must have been rolled to cover all 
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the openings in the face of the tomb, 
together with a cutting at one side 
of the tomb against which this rock 
fetched up when the entrance was 
closed. 

This ended our sightseeing, for our 
time was limited to one day, which 
was then nearing its close, so we re- 
turned to the hotel to take the train 
next morning for our return to Jaffa. 

And here I must close my letter, 
doubtless to your great relief, for on 
looking it over I am struck by two 
things: first, by its length, which has 
far overrun the limit which I had ex- 
pected ; second, by the fact that there 
is nothing in it that you have not 
doubtless already heard. My apol- 
ogies for these failings must be that 
in my comparatively limited knowl- 
edge of Masonry, as I have already 
said, I have feared to omit points 
that would be of interest to you, and 
also that I hope that things already 
familiar may be made interesting by 
the telling of a friend. 

And so I will say farewell, hoping 
that circumstances will soon arrange 
themselves so that I may be able to 
meet you all again. 

Fraternally yours, 
L. H. CHANDLER. 








OVER THE OCEAN AND{FAR AWAY. 
By F. B. MM. Wright. 


Paintings wrought by the hands of masters ; 
Statues fair, with a grace divine ; 

Cots of the humble, toiling peasant, 
Sheltered by growths of sighing pine; 
Fruits of many a luscious flavor; 

Rulers grand, in their pomp and sway ;— 
These are the pictures life is showing, 

Over the ocean and far away. 


Wonderful reefs of coral islands, 
Lying fair on the waters blue, 

Work of the countless tiny insects, 
Busy ever their whole life through ; 
Fairest sunsets the eye can cherish 
Linger long with a golden ray ;— 
These are the pictures life is showing, 
Over the ocean and far away. 


Minsters mighty, with great bells tolling, 
Rend the air with their merry chime; 
Organs’ deep-toned music rolling ; 
Torrents, dashing in force sublime ; 
Sweet guitars, their soft notes playing, 
Keeping time to the minstrel’s lay ;— 
These are the pictures life is showing, 
Over the ocean and far away. 


PETER THE MARINER.' 
By Mary H. Wheeler. 
Ah, Peter, my ancestor, far in the past 
Thy lot in a region of romance was cast; 
Sut, two centuries rising between thee and me, 
Thou art lost in the race, like a wave in the sea. 
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, of England, mariner, born between the years 1590 and 1600, father of John, of H 
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PETER THE MARINER. 
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We know not the place where they cradled thee warm, 
Or if land or if ocean received thy dead form ; 

And the count of thy years is forgotten to-day, 

Like a cloud, or a breath that has floated away. 


Oh, could you but give us a picture or two 

Of the scenes which in youth were familiar to you! 
Could you tell of your father, your mother, your wife, 
Of the joys or the sorrows that varied your life! 


Could we see but your bearing, your eyes, and your hair, 

Or even the clothing that you used to wear! 

Or if we might hear how your voice used to ring 

When you spoke—when you laughed! Did you whistle or sing ? 


But, alas! for the camera's trick was unknown, 

And the phonograph never had shadowed a tone, 

In the days when ‘mid icebergs and sharks and great whales, 
You braved the broad ocean with wind-beaten sails. 


Ah, Peter, at night, on the great, silent sea, 

When the winds were at rest and the stars over thee, 
As you thought of the little ones sleeping at home, 
Had you never a dream of descendants to come ? 


And did shadowy forms in the foreground appear, 
With traits like thine own, as they glided anear? 
And clouds of young faces still seem to ascend 
Away to the westward in ranks without end ? 


Did you hear far-off accents in low, vibrant tone, 
Inflections and voices that echoed thine own ? 
And was it a pleasure in dreams to foresee 

The race yet unborn that would centre in thee ? 


Ah, Peter, my ancestor, years intervene: 

What are years,—what is time, but a something unseen— 
A chasm, a mountain, between thee and me, 

On this rainbow-arched isle in eternity’s sea, 


Where you looking forward and I looking back 
May signal a greeting across the dim track 
Which was made by the record of our passing race 


In this little circuit in infinite space. 
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GILSUM. 


By Dr. 1. 





‘yy N several particulars Gil- 
} sum is unique, not only 
among the sister towns 
of the state but of the 
country. 











There is but 
one town or place by this name in 
existence, and that is the gem of the 
upper Ashuelot valley, in the county 
of Cheshire and state of New Hamp- 
shire. 

The first grant of the territory cov- 
ered by this town was in 1752, and 
the name given was Boyle. Witha 
single exception, none of the grantees 
ever settled in town, and the charter 
was declared forfeited. 

In 1763, Governor Wentworth gave 
anew grant. Among those interested 
in this grant were Samuel Gilbert 
and Clement Sumner, each of whom 
desired the town to bear his name, 
and each pressed his claims with a 
great deal of warmth. Tradition has 
it that the dispute had a romantic 
ending. Sumner had a son, and 


Gilbert a daughter, and while their 
fathers were fighting over the name 


A. 


Loveland. 


of the new town they were pierced 
by Cupid’s darts, and were soon 
united in marriage. This led to a 
compromise, and the first syllable of 
their respective names were taken, 
Gil-sum—the name under which the 
town was incorporated, and by which 
it has ever since been known. 

Originally, Gilsum embraced 25,340 
acres of land and extended westward 
as far as Westmoreland. In 1769, a 
large tract was taken from the west- 
ern part of Gilsum to form the town 
of Surry; and eighteen years later 
Sullivan took the southeast corner. 
Its present area is about 6,000 acres, 
and in shape it resembles a carpen- 
ter’s square, the village, which com- 
prises the larger part of its popula- 
tion, being located at the inner angle 
close to the Sullivan line. 

The surface is very uneven. From 
some points of view hill rises upon 
hill, and a landscape of great beauty 
is presented. On the western bound- 
ary is Surry mountain with a height 
of 1,650 feet above the level of the 











River View, with Polley Bridge. 


sea, while the eastern end of the town 
next to Stoddard attains an almost 
equal altitude. The northern bound- 
ary is elevated, and also a part of the 
southern. The village lies in a deep 
basin, so completely is it surrounded 
by hills. The Ashuelot river passes 
through the town, and about a mile 
from the village, near the stone 
bridge, it dashes through a deep, 
rocky gorge with nearly perpen- 
dicular sides. In some places they 
are overhanging, so that a_ stone 
dropped from the top will strike the 
water nearly 100 feet below. On the 
north side of this wall is an inaccessi- 
ble seat or notch called the ‘‘ Devil's 
chair.”’ 

When the water is low, one looks 
upon a scene of beauty as he watches 
the meandering river so far below 
him, now meeting with some obstacle 
and gently turning aside, now ex- 
panding into a miniature bay with 
its pebbly shore, and then again flow- 
ing silently onward. But let this 
same stream be seen when swollen 
by the spring freshets, and all is 
changed. It now dashes against the 
huge boulders in its bed, and is 
thrown back by them, filling the air 
with spray and covering itself with 
foam. Again the waters rush for- 
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ward and perhaps strike against a 
projecting point in the narrow chan- 
nel, only to be deflected to the oppo- 
site side. The whole scene is one of 
sublimity, equal to that of many far- 
famed resorts. 

On the height of land between Gil- 
sum village and Keene, near the 
Sullivan line, is ‘‘ Bearden.’’ Here 
acres of rocks are thrown together in 
every conceivable form of confusion, 
apparently by some internal force of 
tremendous power ages ago. These 
rocks are mostly irregular in shape, 





and under and among them are nu- 
merous holes and dens, one of the 
latter being some fifty feet in extent. 
They formerly afforded shelter to 
wolves and bears, but now the most 
formidable animal met with is the 
woodchuck, the fox, and the hedge- 
hog. In some places the rocks are 
wedged together very compactly, as 
if by the hand of the mason. One 
rock twenty feet long and three and 
one half feet square and nearly as 
regular as if made by a stone-cutter, 
seems to have been caught while fall- 
ing and one end made fast by over- 
lapping rocks, while the other ex- 
tends horizontally like a projecting 
beam for more than half its whole 
length. Other rocks are seen, weigh- 
ing in some cases thousands of tons, 
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with their shelving under sides hol- 
lowed into numerous cavities, appar- 
ently by the action of water. In one 
place the rocks are thrown together 
so as to quite closely resemble the 
human face. There is the unmis- 
takable forehead, the nose, mouth, 
and chin, a calm, noble, yet some- 
what stern countenance in outline, 
as he faces the setting sun. 

Near ‘‘ Bearden’ 


’ 


on the south is 
a small swamp which is the chief 
source of Beaver brook. About an 
eighth of a mile from its source this 
brook forms a cascade somewhat 
smaller than the well-known ‘‘ Beaver 
Falls’’ in Keene, five miles south on 
the same stream, but it is really more 
beautiful, the water falling over a 
bed of green moss. 





Profile on Bearden Mountair 


Vessel rock is a geologic wonder. 
During the drift period this enormous 
boulder was stranded here. It is so 
called from its resemblance to a ship 
under full sail. Fragments from it 
have fallen off, so that the resem- 
blance is not now very complete. 
The falling off of a large piece from 
the west side in 1817 was due to an 
earthquake a short time before. It 


now measures 45 feet in length, 32 
feet in width, and 25 feet in height. 
It is referred to in many works on 
geology and is visited by many. 

Under the overhanging sides of 
this rock Rev. W. E. Renshaw once 
married a couple. Not finding him 
at home, they started towards Keene 
and met him near this rock. The 
pastor, who was always equal to the 
occasion, suggested this novel place 
for the wedding ceremony, which 
was promptly seconded by the happy 
couple. 

Gilsum has a variety of minerals. 
Granite is abundant. Crystals of 
quartz and tourmaline are often met 
with. Garnets of small size are 
abundant. Mica abounds, and is 
now extensively quarried by the 
Davis Mica company just over the 
line in Alstead. Surry mountain 
contains lead, silver, and_ gold. 
From time to time efforts have been 
made to obtain them, but thus far 
have not met with much success. 
With modern machinery and im- 
proved processes of mining, it is be- 
lieved by some that these minerals 
could be obtained in paying quan- 
tities. 

The flora of the town is varied and 
abundant. In the spring the trailing 
arbutus, violet, adder’s tongue, 
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Vessel Rock and School-House 


blood root, trilium, bell flower, spring 
beauty, and other common spring 
flowers are found, and later the fra- 
grant azalea. One spot near the 
river is covered with mountain laurel, 
the only place for many miles where 
it is found. 

The chief business carried on in 
town is agriculture and the manu- 
facturing of woolen goods. The 
town is noted for the quantity and 
quality of maple sugar made here, 
there being many orchards of 1,000 
trees and several containing nearly 
2,000. 

Many of the farmers are exten- 
sively engaged in producing milk 
and cream for distant markets. As 
a class, the people are intelligent, 
public-spirited, and enterprising, and 
many of them are in good financial 
circumstances. 

The Ashuelot river in its course 
through town has a fall of some three 
hundred feet, with numerous excellent 
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water privileges. The first use of 
these gifts of Nature that we know of 
was in 1776, when Elisha Mack built 
a sawmill and grist-mill near the 
stone bridge. People came from far 
and near, often bringing their grists 
on hand sleds in winter, and upon 
their backs when there was no snow. 
This mill was in operation some 
seventy-five years. It was once re- 
built on an enlarged scale, and the 
chair business added in 1845. Fire 
destroyed the mill in 1869. The 
privilege is the best in town, and is 
now owned by John S. Collins, who 





In tne Gorge, below the Stone Bridge 


offers liberal inducements to the right 
parties to occupy it. Another grist- 
mill was put up in 1802 about half 
a mile farther down the river, and 
was run for thirty years by David 
Fuller, Stephen White, Daniel Bev- 
erstock, and Aaron Loveland. 

In 1830, Orlando Mack built a saw- 
mill up the river about a mile from 
the village. It is now owned and 
run by Quincy Nash. 

In 1871, a sawmill was erected 
near the ‘‘ Burnt House hill,’’ which 
is now owned and run by S. W. Dart. 
It contains the only grist-mill in 
town at present. 
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For many years there was an ex- 
tensive tannery in the village, with 
George B. Rawson as resident mem- 
ber of the firm and manager, but the 
business of tanning having become 
unprofitable in recent years, it has 
been closed up and the buildings 
sold to the Gilsum Woolen Manu- 
facturing company. 

Another extinct industry is the 
awl business. It was carried on for 
twenty years by Luther Hemenway 
and his sons in a shop near the resi- 
dence of George W. Taylor, and also 
by Solon W. Eaton in a shop near 
the present site of Collins’s factory. 
Mr. Hemenway was the inventor and 
patentee of valuable improvements in 
awl making. 

Formerly the business of the black- 
smith was much more extensive than 
it is now, for it included the making 
of edged tools, and the doing of a 
large class of work that is now done 
in foundries; the same fact would 
apply to the wheelwright’s business. 
In both of these industries there were 
several shops in which all branches 
of the business were carried on by 
skilled workmen. [L. R. Guillow and 
W.H. Bates are now our only black- 
smiths. 





Beaver Brook Fails 





In 1820, a mill was moved from a 
brook near by to a spot near the west 
end of the present tannery building, 
for the manufacture of cloth. Two 
years later it was burned, but imme- 
diately rebuilt. In 1830, it was de- 
stroyed by fire, but the citizens 
helped Deacon Aaron Brigham, who 
now owned the property, to rebuild 
on an enlarged scale. For a time 
success attended the enterprise, but 
at length the deacon was unable to 
meet his bills. He induced twelve 
men in town to lend him $500 apiece, 
he agreeing to pay them the interest 
yearly and $1,000 on the principal. 
These men became widely known as 
the “twelve apostles.” The first year 
Mr. Brigham kept his contract, the 
second year he could not pay his in- 
terest, and the third year he failed to 
pay even his help, and the twelve 
men were forced to take the factory 
into their possession to secure them- 
selves. They run it about two years, 
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Mill of Gilsum Woolen Mfg. Co. 


when they closed up the business at 
a loss of some $2,000 apiece. 

In 1852, Milton Silsby bought the 
mill and carried on business till 1858, 
when the mill was burned, and this 
closed the textile industry on this 
spot. 

In 1827, Thomas T. Chapin built a 
dam for a mill an eighth of a mile 
below this place. He died before he 
carried out his plans, and Luther 
Abbott bought the privilege and 
erected a starch factory, which bus- 
iness he carried on for about five 
years. Joseph Upton and Harrison 
G. Howe then hired the factory, and, 
putting in machinery, began the 
manufacture of colored flannels. The 
woolen business was carried on here 
by several parties, and at one time 
the making of chairs by Hammond 
and Loveland. 

In 1865, Wright, Cornell & Lyman 
built the present building, which, 
however, has since been greatly en- 
larged, and run the mill on flannels 
for three months, and then failed up 
and left town. 

The firm of Cuthbert, Gould & 
Company bought it in 1866, and 
started it up on flannels the next 
spring. In 1872, John Gould left the 
firm. Extensive repairs were made 


and new and improved machinery 
put in during the year 1878. 

In 1880, a corporation was formed 
under the name of the Gilsum 
Woolen Manufacturing company, 
with a capital stock of $18,000, which 
has since been increased to $25,000. 
The plant has been enlarged, so 
that it now contains twenty-six broad 
looms, and other machinery in pro- 
portion. The business of the cor- 
poration has been very successful, 
and for three years their factory was 
run day and night. In 1891, the 
tannery property was _ purchased 
largely with the view of controlling 
the water privilege. 

We have mentioned S. W. Eaton's 
awl factory. This was afterwards 
changed into a_ shingle-mill. In 
1836, Thurston & Co. took the build- 
ing for a flannel factory, and carried 
on the business for two years, when 
they were succeeded by Isaac Wallis 
and Arnold B. Hutchinson. In 1840, 
the property passed into the hands 
of Faulkner & Colony, of Keene. 
The late Charles S. Faulkner lived 
here two years, and personally super- 
intended the business. 

In 1848, Gould & Wetherby com- 
menced business here. They moved 
the old mill across the road and con- 
verted it into a boarding-house, and 
built the present mill. In conse- 
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quence of the failure of their com- 
mission house, they were obliged to 
close up their business, selling to 
Ebenezer Jones in 1849. He was 
successful in his business, but sold in 
1857 to Joshua and Thomas Ward. 
They soon failed, and the property 
passed into the hands of Seth and 
William Ward, who sold it after 
three years to Henshaw Ward, of 
Boston. Army blankets were made 
here during the war. 

In 1867, the property was sold to 
Stephen Collins and his sons, Michael 
and John S. The senior Collins was 
a thorough manufacturer, and the 
sons were made acquainted with 
every detail of manufacturing. The 
success that has attended the busi- 
ness careers of the sons is due in no 
small degree to the painstaking in- 
struction of their father, and the 


John S. Collins Stephen 
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habits of industry which he incul- 
cated. 

In 1872, Michael Collins sold his 
interest in the firm, and went to 
Springfield, Vt., remaining there 
three years. He then returned to 
town, and formed a copartnership 
with his brother John, the father 
retiring from active business. After 
a few years Michael Collins went to 
a suburb of Lowell, Mass., and built 
a large mill, which he has enlarged 
at different times, until it has become 
the most extensive mill property in 
the state owned and run by a sin- 
gle person. So vast is the business 
that a corporation has been recently 
formed to relieve Mr. Collins of some 
of the care. A village has sprung 
up about this mill, with a post-office 
called Collinsville. 

John S. Collins has owned and suc- 
cessfully operated the mill here since 
the retirement of his brother, with 
the exception of about two years, 
when George Levy was associated 
with him. When the Collinses came 
here there were only five looms in 
the factory. Now there are twenty- 
eight broad looms of the most ap- 
proved pattern, and a proportional 
increase in all the other machinery 
of the mill. The factory is equipped 
with automatic fire extinguishers, 





Collins Michael Collins. 
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and everything about it is in first- 
class condition. 

Entering the main street of the 
village from the south, we first find 
a two-story modern house, the resi- 
dence of H. E. Adams. His busi- 
ness interests are with the Gilsum 
Woolen Mfg. Co. He is on the 
board of education, is town treasurer, 
and a member of the present legisla- 
ture. Just east of his house is the 
house owned and occupied for many 
years by his father, Rev. Ezra Adams, 
and now the home of Dea. W. B. 
Adams. He was graduated from 
Amherst college in 1863, and for a 
while was a professor in Wilberforce 
university. 

Passing up Main street, we come 
to the residence and variety store of 
L.. W. F. Mark, who is town clerk, 
and has been postmaster and a rep- 
resentative. The next building north 
is the Congregational church. Ashu- 
elot street branches from Main street, 
between the two latter buildings. 
Here is located the tannery, the par- 
sonage, and the neat cottage of F. A. 
Howard. He has served as select- 
man and representative, and has 
done considerable business as a sur- 
veyor. 

Newman's block, just north of the 
church, contains a store, two tene- 
ments, and a livery stable. The 
store is kept by Wilber Hamlin, 
who carries a general stock of mer- 
chandise. The spacious residence 
on the corner north of this block 
is the home of the retired tanner, 
George B. Rawson. He has been 
selectman and representative. 

Passing by the Kingsbury place, 
where Hon. George W. Hendee spent 
three years of his boyhood, and the 
Widow McCoy’s house, we come to 


ro 


the town hall. Since the town bought 
it of the Methodist church they have 
enlarged it, made a gallery, put in 
a stage with scenery, also a furnace, 
and bought a piano. In the base- 
ment is a secure lockup. Over the 
main hall is a smaller hall, used by 
four secret fraternities. Here is the 
home of Ashuelot grange, with a 
membership of 137; of Social Com- 
mandery, U. O. G. C.; of Columbia 
Council, O. U. A. M.; and Angerona 
Council, D. of L. When these orders 
serve a banquet they generally make 
use of both halls. In the rear is 
another two-story building owned by 
the town, and used for the fire de- 
partment and for storing the hearse. 

In that cosy cottage, with a pretty 
lawn sloping nearly down to the town 
hall, resides John A. Smith, who has 
served as selectman and representa- 
tive. He has been a merchant here 
about twenty years. North of him 
resides G. H. McCoy, the genial 
livery stable keeper ; and still farther 
north is Jacob Nash, the plasterer 
and brick mason. 

Taking in the west side of Main 
street, we first come to the little cot- 
tage of Miss Frank Beckwith, and 
next to the home of Robert Polzer, 
a member of the Gilsum Woolen Mfg. 
Co. 

The twin sisters, Mrs. Dean and 
Miss Hendee, own and occupy the 
two-story dwelling north. The Ash- 
uelot House comes next, owned by 
Mrs. M. C. Sullivan, and run by 
M. F. Buckminster. 

Separated by a lawn from the hotel, 
is the residence and office of Dr. I. A. 
Loveland. The public library, estab- 
lished in 1893, and now numbering 
1,102 volumes, is kept in his house. 

The brick house is the residence of 
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Allen Hayward, the carpenter, who 


has served as selectman and repre- 
sentative. The widow of the late 
Col. Daniel Smith lives in the next 
house, and then we come to the store 
of his son, J. A. Smith. Col. Smith 
was a public-spirited and widely re- 
spected citizen, and was very fond of 
a good horse. His son, J. A., may 
be said to have inherited all these 
traits. 

That large and fine residence north 
of the store is the home of F. C. 
Minor, one of our ex-representatives, 
his only son, Elmer E., occupying 
the upper part of the house. For 
nearly thirty years he was actively 
engaged in manufacturing here. Last 
fall he sold out his stock in the Gil- 
sum Woolen Mfg. Co., and retired 
from this business. His fast horses, 
his real estate, and other interests 
will prevent him from rusting out, 
as he lays off the harness he has so 
long worn. 

The next, a modern two-story 
house, is owned by Alexander 
Cuthbert, a member of the Gilsum 
Woolen Manufacturing company. 
Then comes the home of Mrs. Mary 





A. Hammond, widow of the late 
Aaron D. Hammond. He was active 
in the business and politics of the 
town, kept store in the Newman 
block quite a number of years, was a 
selectman many years, representative 
two years, and moderator more years 
than any other person in town. Dr. 
Webster lives in the next house, the 
last on Main street. 

On High street is the large and 
thoroughly constructed residence of 
Samuel W. Dart, the sawmill owner, 
and also that of Wilber Hamlin, the 
merchant, and of Henry Bowbrick, 
together with several tenement 
houses. All these houses have been 
recently erected. 

Sullivan street is the old highway 
to Sullivan, and upon it a goodly 
number of houses have been built 
during the past thirty years. On a 
plateau rising some fifty feet above 
the street level is the ‘* Parade,’’ so 
called from the musters being held 
there. The school-house is on this 
street. Near the Ashuelot river is 
the elegant residence of John S. Col- 
lins and the home of his mother and 
sister, Miss Mary Collins, to whom 
the writer is deeply indebted for val- 
uable suggestions regarding the illus- 
trations for this article. Mr. Collins 
has served in both branches of the 
legislature during his thirty years’ 


Rev. Samuel C. Loveland Rev. David Kilburn. 
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residence in town, and is an hon- 
ored citizen. The Ashuelot river is 
spanned by a substantial iron bridge. 

We now come to Collins’s mill, and 
the neat tenement houses for the em- 
ployés. Opposite the mill pond the 
road divides. ‘Taking the right-hand 
one up the hill, we reach the resi- 
dence and store of George H. Leach. 
He is also extensively engaged in 
teaming and lumbering. 

This place is a part of the old 
Loveland farm, the birthplace of 
Samuel C. Loveland, in 1787. The 
‘* History of Gilsum’’ says ‘‘ he was 
one of the most distinguished of the 


’” 


natives of Gilsum. He was a self- 
educated man. The higher schools 
of learning he never entered as a stu- 
dent, yet so great were his mental 
powers and his perseverance that he 
became a linguist of marked attain- 
ments, a writer, and a preacher of 
note in the Universalist church. He 
could speak or write over a dozen 
different languages, including the 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic. He 
published a Greek and English lex- 
icon, which was considered a remark- 
able production in its day. The only 
known copy of it in the state is in the 
state library. Middlebury college 
recognized its merits by giving its 
author the degree of A. M. He died 


/ 


at South Hartford, N. Y., in 1859. 
His library of 3,000 volumes he gave 
to Canton university. 

Climbing the hills on a winding 
road, we come to the Hemenway 
place. Luther Hemenway built here 
in 1832. He was a member of the 
Christian church here, and having a 
natural gift for public speaking, he 
became a preacher. Meetings were 
held in his house and in_ school- 
houses, and he baptized many con- 
verts. He died at Springfield, Vt., 
at the age of ninety years. Edmund 
Perley Hemenway, a grandson, was 
born here. In 1870, he graduated 
from the scientific department of 
Dartmouth college. He was for sev- 
eral years chief assistant engineer of 
the Connecticut River Valley rail- 
road. He is now employed by a 
large manufacturing establishment in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on scientific work. 
The place is now owned by George 
W. Taylor, another grandson, and 
is quite a noted summer resort. A 
sheet of clear, sparkling water is in 
front of the house, with shade-trees 
and cosy nooks in all directions. It 
is a quiet, restful place, whose beau- 
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ties are duly appreciated by a few 
wealthy families from 
New York that come here with each 
recurring summer. 

The left-hand road from Collins’s 
mill leads to Marlow. 


Boston and 


It is the most 
level road in town, and is often taken 
for pleasure riding. About half a 
mile from the mill a mountain brook 
dashes down and forms a_ series 
of cascades of remarkable beauty, 
second to but few in our state. 
Coming back to the village and 
taking the road leading north from 
Main street to Alstead, we come to 
the village cemetery, which is en- 
tirely private, owned now by Mrs. 
Esther L. Newman. North of here 
is the farm of the late George W. 


Newman. Here is a sugar orchard 
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of 1,600 trees. Mr. Newman rose 
from poverty to wealth by his econ- 
omy, industry, and good judgment. 
He built more houses in town than 
any other person, run a sawmill for 
many years, and was closely identi- 
fied with the business of the place. 
He repeatedly served as selectman. 
In 1893, he was killed by the falling 
of a tree. 

The road leads on up the hill past 
several cottages for nearly half a 
mile. From the summit there is a 
pretty view. Eastward can be seen 
Boynton hill in Sullivan, and a lesser 
range of hills in the same town, while 
northward one looks upon an appar- 
ently prosperous farming district. 
The hilltop farm is John Wellman’s. 
Hub- 
bard, now of Fitzwilliam. He was 
county commissioner, school super- 


Here once resided George C. 


intendent for many years, and a 
highly respected citizen. This place, 
too, was the residence of that enter- 
prising person, Jesse Dart, previous 
to his removal to Keene. The 
next farm is owned by James A. 
Nichols, the milkman, and is known 
as the Eliphalet Webster place. 
This Webster was a colonel in the 
militia, selectman three years, and 
twice a member of the legislature. 
This farm extends to the Alstead 
town line, but from the point just 
mentioned can be seen the farms of 
J. H. Carroll, W. A. French, A. M. 
French, whose place is christened 
‘*Ledgeside,’’ of George E. New- 
man, the trader, and of M. J. Kidder. 
They are all within two and one half 
miles of Gilsum village, and their 
business and social relations are such 
that they are considered as belonging 
to the town for all ordinary purposes 
except to vote and pay taxes. 
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From Main street south, the road 
follows the course of the Ashuelot 
river past the mill of the Gilsum 
Woolen Manufacturing company and 
the saw and grist-mill of S. W. Dart, 
to the stone bridge. On the right, 
high on the hill and beautifully sit- 
uated and laid out is the Centennial 
cemetery. It is now the chief rest- 
ing-place of the dead in town. A 
few rods from this cemetery is a spot 
sacred to the Mormon church. In 
1775, here was born the mother of 
Hiram and Joseph Smith, two of 
the greatest leaders of the Mormon 
church, who sealed their faith with 


Oscar A. Mack. A D Hammond 


their blood, both being killed by a 
mob at Carthage, IIl., in 1844. 

Continuing our journey down the 
river for about half a mile, we come 
to another bridge. Crossing it, we 
are in ‘‘ Hammond hollow.’’ + On the 
farm now owned by O. O. Cross, the 
poultry keeper, was spent the early 
life of Lucy Blish, who married 
Bishop Hedding of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. 

A few rods from here was the birth- 
place and early home of the late Isaac 
W. Hammond, for many years deputy 
secretary of state and editor of state 
papers. At the end of a branch of 
this road is the home of O. J. Will- 
son. He has been selectman, is on 





the board of education and is prom- 
inent in grange circles. The farm 
extends up the side of Surry moun- 
tain, and a good path leads to its 
summit, from which the greater part 
of the town of Surry can be seen, 
a panorama of wondrous beauty. 
The farm has been fitly christened 
‘*Mountain View farm.’’ In a de- 
pression on the summit of the moun- 
tain is a lily pond of several acres in 
extent, whose waters are very deep. 
This place would make an ideal sum- 
mer resort. 

Recrossing the Hammond Hollow 
bridge and continuing down the 





river, we come to the Butler place, 
now owned by Frank P. Crain. The 
house is on a high bluff above the 
river and commands a fine view. In 
natural attractions it would be diffi- 
cult to find a place its equal for a 
summer residence. 

A short distance from here was the 
boyhood home of Oscar A. Mack. 
He graduated from West Point in 
1850, ranking eighth in a class of 
forty-eight. He served his country 
with distinguished ability and bra- 
very during the Civil War, and died 
while on special duty in the army in 
New Mexico, with the rank of col- 
onel. 


The stone bridge was first built in 
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1860 at a cost of $950, but owing to 
faulty construction the arch fell in 
after a few months’ use. Another 
stone arch bridge was soon erected, 
and this time in the best possible 
manner at a cost of over $5,000. 
The arch is the largest of any bridge 
in the state used for a highway. Be- 
fore the stone bridges were built a 
wooden bridge was maintained after 
1778. 

On the south side of this bridge is 
a hamlet called the lower village. 
In 1833, F. W. 
here and did a large business till his 
death in 1840. The building was 
used as a dwelling-house until last 
fall, when it was bought by J. E. 
Isham, who has remodeled it, and 


Day built a store 


now has a neat store and a good line 
of groceries, etc. 

A few rods south of the stone 
bridge the roads diverge. The left- 
hand one is called the ‘‘ new road,’’ 
and is the direct route to Keene. It 
is a county road and was opened in 
1839, after a bitter contest. 

The residences of the Bridge broth- 
ers and of L. W. Wilder are the only 
houses on the road until Keene street 
is reached, a distance of eight miles, 
and yet a drive over it is a source of 
real pleasure. The road-bed is good. 
There are level stretches along the 
Beaver Brook meadows, and there is 





Bingham hill which must be climbed 
with its huge ledges and boulders 
near the summit. 

A little west of this road and near 
the Keene line occurred a noted bear 
fight in 1777. Eleazer Wilcox and 
Joshua Osgood were hunting for the 
bear. While they were a short dis- 
tance from each other, the bear sud- 
denly attacked Mr. Wilcox, who 
fired at him but his gun missed fire. 
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The bear, standing on his hind legs, 
struck the gun with his fore paws 
with such force as to bend back the 
guard and make a deep dent. The 
man and bear now clinched. He 
seized the bear’s tongue and held on 
for dear life. The barking of his dog 
and his cries were heard by Mr. Os- 
good, who hastened to the spot. At 
first he hesitated about firing, lest he 
should kill his friend; but realizing 
the unequal conflict, he heeded the 
rmmportunities of Mr. Wilcox and 
fired. The bear fled, and the next 
day was found dead. Mr. Wilcox 
received over forty flesh wounds, and 
never was as strong as before this 
encounter. He occasionally had ill 
turns, which he called ‘‘ bear fits.’’ 
The right-hand road from the stone 
bridge is the old road to Keene, and 
leads to the first settlement in town. 
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The farm where Col. Daniel Smith 
lived many years is the first one on 
this road. On that level mowing at 
the left, a few rods from this place, 
was located the old church. Oppo- 
site was the hotel, and near by were 
two blacksmith shops and_ several 
dwelling - houses. The farm now 
owned by Edward Loiselle was the 
home of Gen. Daniel Wright for 30 
years. He moved to Westport, N. Y., 
about 1796, and became an officer in 
the militia of that state. In the last 
war with Great Britain he was the 
commander of the land forces in the 
Battle of Plattsburg, and ‘‘ won an 
enviable reputation as an officer.’’ 
Climbing the hill, we come to the 
Bill farm, which has been in the pos- 
session of this family for 119 years, 





George W. Newma 


jeorge E. Newman. 


the present occupant, Daniel W. Bill, 
being the great-grandson of the origi- 
nal settler. He has added tract after 
tract to the farm, until it is now the 
largest area of land in town under 
the proprietorship of one individual. 
The farm contains a maple sugar or- 
chard of nearly two thousand trees. 
Besides his farming business he has 
been extensively engaged in the man- 
ufacture of ox-yokes and chopping- 
trays, and in getting out timber for 
various other purposes. He served 


as brigadier-general in the state mili- 
tia, as representative 4 years, select- 
man 23 years, and as trustee of the 
New Hampshire Industrial school 
from 1881 to 1891, besides filling 
many other positions of honor and 
responsibility. 

From the top of Webster hill, a 
mile farther on, an extensive view is 
obtained, with the Grand Monadnock 
mountain as the most prominent fea- 
ture. -Although it is about fifteen 
miles distant, it can be so clearly 
seen in favorable atmospheric con- 
ditions as to seem less than half that 
distance away. 

B. H. Britton, who has two sons 
that have graduated from the Agri- 
cultural college, lives on the south 
slope of Webster hill. Farther south 
is the Gunn farm, extending to the 
Keene line, where for many years 
lived the Kilburns. Josiah Kilburn 
built a log-house on this farm in 
1762, and a few years later put up 
the first framed house in Gilsum. 
He was a member of the board of 
selectmen in 1762, and a moderator 
at the first meeting of the proprie- 
tors. His son, Ebenezer, eventually 
became the owner of the place. He 
was the father of the first white child 
born in town, and bore a prominent 
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part in the early history of Gilsum. 
His brother, David, became a Meth- 
odist minister, and filled with credit 
many important appointments, such 
as presiding elder in the Providence, 
R. I., district and the Boston district. 
He had great pulpit power, and was 
a natural leader. He died in 1865, 
and was buried in Greenlawn ceme- 
tery, Keene. 

It is not within the scope of this 





Lucius R. Guillow 


George B. Rawson. 


article to mention all who have con- 
tributed to the good name of the 
town. The Guillow family has been 
a numerous one in town for nearly 
a century. Lucius R. Guillow has 
been selectman 
also representative. There have been 
several families of Fosters, to one of 
whom belong the ancestors of Leon- 
ard P. Foster, of the N. H. Trust 
company, of Manchester. 

Although Gilsum is one of the 
most healthy of towns, it has had the 
services of from one to three phy- 
sicians for more than a century. The 
first was Abner Bliss, and after him 
came Benjamin Hosmer, who was 
succeeded by Henry Kendrick in 
1805. J. E. Davis practised here 
from 1816 to 1820. Dr. Palmer was 


several times and 


here also, and remained till 1822. 
While he was in practice here an 
extensive epidemic of typhoid fever 
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prevailed, with twenty fatal cases in 
a few weeks. Timothy S. Lane came 
next. George Washington Hammond 
was a physician here for 36 years, 
removing to New York in 1866. He 
was prominent in his profession and 
as a citizen. W.H. Aldrich and 
F. E. Johnson both commenced busi- 
ness in this town. The former 
now in practice in Marlborough, and 
the latter in Erving, Mass. Kimball 
D. Webster was graduated from the 
medical college at Woodstock, Vt., in 
1836, and the following year located 
in this town. He is the oldest prac- 
titioner in this vicinity, having passed 
his eighty-sixth birthday, and having 
been in practice for sixty years. I. A. 
Loveland located here in 1882, hay- 
ing previously practised in Westmore- 
land for seven years. 

For a small town, Gilsum has had 
a large number of churches, and 


is 


its 
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inhabitants have entertained a variety 
of religious beliefs. By reason of the 
marriage of Lucy Mack to Joseph 
Smith, the Mormon denomination 
formed a church here with 16 mem- 
bers in the fall of 1842, but it con- 
tinued to thrive only a short time. 
Millerism was preached the same 
year. The excitement was great, 
and many temporary converts were 
made. 

Universalists and Baptists have 
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had preaching here, but no church 
organization. The Christian church 
had a foothold here for a_ time, 
through the efforts of Elders Rollins 
and Smith, in 1816. At long inter- 
vals the few Catholics in town are 
visited by a priest, who holds reli- 
gious services. 

Methodist preachers came to Gil- 
sum as early as 1801, and preached 
in private houses, barns, and where- 





Lily Pond, on Surry Mountair 


ever they could. It was not till 1848 
that a church edifice was erected on 
the east side of Main street at an 
expense of $1,450. Preaching was 
maintained here most of the time till 
1876, when the building was sold to 
the town for a town hall. Most of 
the members of this church trans- 
ferred their membership to the Con- 
gregational church. 

Of the numerous pastors that 
preached in town two deserve men- 
tion, by reason of the distinction they 
achieved in after life. Martin Ruter 
preached here when only 16 years 
old, and was considered a prodigy. 
The only institution of learning he 
attended was the common school, 
but so great was his thirst for knowl- 
edge that he became a scholar of the 
first rank. He was honored with 
the degree of doctor of divinity; was 
appointed president of Alleghany col- 
lege, and was one of the foremost 
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clergymen of his day. The other was 
Elijah Hedding, who preached here 
about 1806, and four years later mar- 
ried a daughter of Deacon Blish, of 
this town. He advanced, step by 
step, till finally he was elected bish- 
op, the most exalted position in his 
church. 

The Congregational church was 
the first one formed, has been the 
most influential, and is now the only 
church in town. It was organized 
at a private house in 1772 and was 
composed of eighteen members. A 
church building was soon put up in 
the south part of the town. During 
the Revolutionary War the people 
gathered here to make their plans 
and to enlist. 

In 1793, a new church building 
was put up a little northeast of Ves- 
sel rock, which was supposed to be 
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the exact centre of the town. ‘The 
pulpit was high, with a sounding- 
board over head. Galleries’ ex- 
tended around three sides of the 
room. There was no means of 
warming the church, so between the 


sermons in cold weather the people 
would go into the tavern near-by to 
warm themselves. The women 
would then fill their foot-stoves with 
live coals from the open fireplace, 
and the men would take a little ‘‘ hot 
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toddy ’’ or *‘sling’’ to keep the cold 
out. 

This church had no settled pastor 
until 1794, when Elisha Fish, a grad 
uate of Harvard college, was or 
dained. He continued its pastor 
until his death in 1807. For a long 
time afterwards, the church was with 
out a settled pastor. Reading-meet 
ings and prayer-meetings were kept 
up most of the time. In 1819, Rev. 
Mr. Rich came here, and it was 
through his efforts that a Sunday 
school was organized. Some money 
for his support was obtained from the 
New Hampshire Missionary society. 

The town owned the church build- 
ings and held its annual meeting and 
other business meetings in it. Other 
denominations were given a chance 
to occupy its pulpit a part of the time. 
These conditions, coupled with the 
fact that the factory village, then so 
called, was increasing in population, 
induced the church authorities to seek 
a new location and build a new edifice. 
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In 1834, it was completed on its pres- 
ent site at a cost of $2,000. Preaching 
has been pretty regularly maintained 
here. Among those who have filled 
its pulpit and shed a beneficent influ 
ence through town was the devoted 
Arnold, who was here for eighteen 
vears; the scholarly Tisdale, and the 
self-sacrificing and gifted Adams and 
Wood. Silvanus Hayward, a native 
of the town, a graduate of Dartmouth 
college, and a person of unusual men 
tal attainments, filled the pulpit four 
years, beginning in 1875. During 
this time he wrote the ‘* History of 
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Gilsum,’’ a work that will stand a 
monument to his ability and industry 
as long as the town exists. To this 
work we are greatly indebted for 
many facts contained in this article. 

Of recent pastors, mention must be 
made of the classical Rogers, the logi- 
cal Phelps, the social and popular 
Renshaw, and the studious Gove. 
The latter resigned at the beginning 
of the present year, after laboring 
here a little over two years. 

Connected with the church is a 
flourishing Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety, a society of King’s Daughters, 
a Church Aid society, and a Men's 
Praying band. 

Six schools are maintained, with 
three terms a year. In the village 
there is a modern school-house con- 
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taining two grades. Miss Lila Ma- 
son, of Sullivan, has taught in the 
primary grade for eight years. Pri- 
vate schools have been occasionally 
maintained for a single term at a 
time. For advanced instruction our 
scholars are obliged to go out of 
town. Seven have been to the Agri- 
cultural college, of whom five have 
graduated, and one is there now. 
Three of the graduates have taken 
post-graduate courses at Cornell Uni 
versity. The academies at New 
London, Meriden, Saxton’s River, 
Vt., Ashburnham, Mass., and North- 
field seminary have educated a large 
number of our boys and girls. Four 
have been graduated from the classi- 
cal department of Dartmouth college, 
four from the medical department, and 
one from the scientific department. 
Theron Hayward and Oscar Mack 
Metcalf were the only natives of Gil- 
sum that ever entered upon the prac- 
tice of law. The legal career of the 
former was in Vermont, where he 
enjoyed the esteem of a large circle 
of friends. He was judge of probate, 


and a member of the national conven- 
tion in 1848 that nominated Van 
Suren and Adams. 

Oscar Mack Metcalf was three 
years in Dartmouth college, read law 
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in Portland, Me., and was there ad- 
mitted to the bar about 1875. 

Two other persons who became 
lawyers spent a part of their boyhood 
in town. One was George W. Hen- 
dee. He, too, spent his mature 
years in Vermont, where he was 
elected lieutenant-governor, and by 
the death of Governor Washburn in 
1870 he became governor of Ver- 
mont. In 1872, he was elected mem- 
ber of Congress. The other was 
Stephen W. Horton, who settled in 
Louisville, Ky., and being fluent in 
speech and a hustler, he was rapidly 
building up an extensive practice 
when he died at the age of forty. 

Rev. Ezra Adams’s youngest son, 
Myron W., was born in 1860. He 
graduated from Dartmouth college in 
1881, at the head of his class, studied 
theology at Hartford, Conn., and en- 
tered upon the Congregational min- 
istry. After preaching at Hopkinton 
and other places for several years, he 
accepted a call to the Greek pro- 
fessorship of Atlanta University, 
which chair he is now filling. Last 
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vear he was elected dean of the 
faculty. 

We have to admit that Gilsum has 
too many who love the intoxicating 
cup, yet the town has done much to 
promote the cause of temperance. 

In 1827, Deacon Amherst Hay- 
wood raised a small building without 
rum. Only five persons in town 
would assist him, while a crowd of 
rum drinkers stood near and hooted. 
The Washingtonian movement re 
sulted in the organization of a society 
here in the fall of 1840. After doing 


this respect there is a gratifying im- 
provement. 

A division of the Sons of Tem- 
perance has been formed here at two 
different times. There was also a 
Reform club, but the organization 
that accomplished the most was the 
Young People’s Temperance society. 
Its aim was to reach the young. The 
pledge was a triple one, as follows: 
‘*“We agree that we will neither buy 
nor sell, nor use, as a beverage any 
intoxicating drinks, neither will we 


chew, smoke, or snuff tobacco, or use 





what good they could for three years, 
the society collected the following 
facts: Whole number of persons in 
town, 645; pledged to total absti- 
nence, 309; others not known to 
drink intoxicating liquors, 107; mod- 
erate drinkers, 71; frequent drinkers, 
29; drunkards, 16; children not old 
enough to have a desire for liquor, 
113. The society reported that over 
half the farms were carried on that 
year without the use of intoxicating 
liquor. No farmer now finds it 
necessary to resort to strong drink to 
conduct his farm operations, and in 


profane language.’ 


In a year anda 
half there were 144 members. Meet- 
ings were held almost every two 
weeks for nine years. 

Beginning with the War of the 
Revolution and extending down the 
decades through the Civil War, Gil- 
sum has ever been loyal to her coun- 
try. During the Revolution not a 
Tory resided within its borders. The 
following incident illustrates the 
dominant spirit of that period. In 
Keene there were a number of 
avowed Tories, and Captain Mack of 
this town resolved to seize them. 
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With this object in view, he collected 
a party of armed men in the night, 
and sent forward a sufficient number 
ot them to guard the various doors of 
the Tories’ houses. At daylight he 
appeared with the body of his men 
and ordered his sentinels to ‘* turn 
out the prisoners,’’ while a search 
was made for arms supposed to be 
concealed. He collected quite a 
number of persons who were con 
fined a few hours in a house on the 
present site of the Boston & Maine 
freight depot. The presence of Mack 
and his men was soon made known 
to Captain Howlet, who commanded 
the local militia. He instantly sent 
messengers to warn his company to 
appear prepared for action, and at 
the same time despatched an aid to 
Colonel Alexander of Winchester, 
the regimental commander. By the 
middle of the forenoon, Howlet 
formed his company on Main street 
opposite West street. Mack's men 
extended across the street facing 
their antagonists. For a time it 
looked as if a bloody battle was 
about to be fought. Colonel Alex- 
ander asked Captain Mack if he in- 
tended to carry out his plans. He 
said he did, at the hazard of his life. 
Then he was told by the colonel in a 
most emphatic manner that he must 
prepare for eternity; that he should 
not be permitted to take vengeance 
in this unlawful manner on any men, 
even if they were Tories. The ar- 
dor of many was cooled by this reso- 
lute speech, and after deliberating a 
while, Mack and his men silently left 
town. 

In the War of 1812 no demand was 
made on Gilsum for soldiers until the 
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fall of 1814, when it was ordered to 
furnish seven men for the defense of 
Portsmouth. <A draft was proposed, 
but 14 men volunteered. 

In the War of the Rebellion Gil- 
sum nobly responded to all calls. 
The town paid a bounty of $300 te 
each drafted man or his substitute. 
The whole number of men furnished 
by the town during the war was 71, 
of whom 29 were citizens of the town 
at the time of their enlistment. 

The ladies could not go to the 
front, but early in the conflict they 
formed the Soldiers’ Aid society, 
and sent to the field dried fruit, bed- 
ding, clothing, etc., and over $200 in 
money was raised for the relief of the 
soldiers. 

Gilsum is not widely known. It 
does not figure in history, or in the 
political or financial world. It is, 
however, the home of 600 souls that 
are, for the most part, happy and 
contented. It has sent out into the 
world scores of its best sons and 
daughters, some of whom spend a 
season in town each recurring sum- 
mer. They often take with them 
some friend from the crowded city 
who here finds the desired rest, and 
who becomes enthusiastic over our 
charming drives, our winding brooks, 
cozy nooks and glens, and pictu- 
resque scenery. 

The number of summer visitors is 
constantly increasing, yet not one of 
our many desirable farms is taken by 
the summer resident. When the 
natural attractions of the town are 
more widely known, it is hoped that 
Gilsum may become the summer 


home of a numerous, intelligent, 
and wealthy community. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CAPTURE OF FORT BURTON, AT BUTTE A LA ROSE. 


SHE territory lying west 
of the Mississippi and 


south of Opelousas, 





called the ‘‘ paradise of 
the South,’’ sometimes 
‘*the garden of the South,’’ together 
with its numerous waterways, had 
been looked upon as valuable fields 
of conquest for the Union army. 

As early as October of the previous 
year, 1862, General Butler fitted out 
an expedition to secure control, if 
possible, of that part of Louisiana. 

A fleet of five vessels sailed from 
New Orleans, entered Atchafalaya 
Bay, followed up the bayou or river 
bearing the same name, and entered 
Bayou Teche. 

For the purpose of cooperating 
with this fleet, General Weitzel with 
five regiments at the same time 
crossed the Mississippi at Donaldson- 
ville, and after two or three battles 
with the Confederates reached Brash- 
ear early in January, 1863. But the 
country was found to be so well de- 
fended and there were so many obsta- 
cles preventing the navigation of 
Bayous Teche and Atchafalaya that 
these undertakings for the subjuga- 
tion of the Confederates in that sec- 
tion of the state were for the time 
abandoned. 

General Butler a few weeks later 


was superseded by General Banks. 
Banks after taking command was 
equally impressed with the desirable- 
ness, if not necessity, of occupying 
this important territory; accordingly 
late in the month of January he or- 
ganized two expeditions, one under 
General Weitzel with 4,000 men, 
which was to move up the Teche 
country from Berwick, and the other 
under General Emory with 3,000 
men to move up the Atchafalaya 
from the same place. They were or- 
dered to operate in conjunction, and 
capture Fort Burton at Butte 4 la 
Rose and destroy its fortifications. 
But owing to difficulties in secur- 
ing suitable transportation, and 
owing to the supposed strength of 
the fortifications at Butte 4 la Rose 
and the number of the garrison, this 
expedition likewise was abandoned. 
But now that our troops were ad- 
vancing up the Teche country it be- 
came necessary to undertake again the 
project that had been twice abandoned, 
namely, the clearing of the Atchafa- 
laya of all Confederates and if possi- 
ble the capturing of Butte 4 la Rose ; 
for while the enemy held that point 
not only was our advancing army em- 
perilled, but there would be uninter- 
rupted navigation for the Confederates 
between Red river and Brashear City. 
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In the adjutant’s journal is this 
note, dated April 15: ‘‘ The indica- 
tions are that our regiment will garri- 
son this place [| Brashear} until our 
term of enlistment expires.”’ 

But on the morning of April 18, 
three days later, we received orders 
to put the regiment in readiness for 
marching at a moment's notice. Ac- 
cordingly, at noon we were relieved 
by the Fourth Massachusetts. Our 
regiment was at once reorganized 
into a battalion of six companies. 

Company officers who were able to 
report for duty were assigned com- 
mand according to their rank, in this 
new organization. 

Meantime, the boys were busy pre- 
paring their outfit. They were or- 
dered to supply themselves with one 
day’s rations and one hundred rounds 
of ammunition. When the order 
came to ‘fall in’’ they were ready 
and marched to the pier, whence they 
were to depart on this important, and 
what was considered perilous mis- 
sion. The other four companies, be- 
ing on detached duty, from which 
they could not then be relieved, were 
to follow a few days later. 

We were distributed on four gun- 
boats that had received orders “to pro- 
ceed up Bayou Atchafalaya to clear 
it of obstructions and of Confederate 
gunboats, and to make an attack on 
Butte 4 la Rose. If this attack proved 
successful, the Sixteenth was to be 
left to garrison and defend it. 

The fleet, consisting of the gun- 
boats Clifton, Arizona, Calhoun, and 
Estrella, was under the command of 
A. P. Cook. The major and adju- 
tant were assigned duty on the 4/77- 
zona, the courage and brilliancy of 
whose commander already were well 
known. It shouldbe borne in mind 


that the whole country for fifty miles 
west of the Mississippi, including, 
therefore, the territory of which we 
are now speaking, is covered with 
countless bayous, lakes, rivers, and 
swamps that cross and connect with 
one another, many of them during 
the season of high water being easily 
navigable for boats of considerable 
draught. At the time of which we 
are writing, the Atchafalaya was 
navigable from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Red river, and as suggested, Butte 4 
la Rose was the key both to these va- 
rious connecting bodies of water and 
to the entire country lying between 
Opelousas and Port Hudson on the 
north, to the Gulf of Mexico on the 
south, to the Mississippi on the east, 
and to the Teche country on the west. 

The accompanying map gives an 
idea of the number of the larger and 
navigable bayous in the part of 
Louisiana of which we are speaking. 
But aside from these there were num- 
berless smaller ones. 
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In sailing up the Atchafalaya and 
across its chain of lakes and connect- 
ing bayous, nothing eventful hap- 
pened during the first day, which 
was April 18. Just before dark on 
the evening of that day, near the 
head of Grand Lake, the flag boat 
Estrella signalled the others that 
they were to tie up for the night. 
She alone cast anchor, the others as 
a precautionary and utility measure 
were moored to her by hemp haw- 
sers. Should there be, as was ex- 
pected, a night attack from the Con- 
federate gunboats, which were just 
above us, these hawsers easily could 
be slipped and the boats quickly 
brought into position for action. 

At nine o'clock, as an additional 
precaution, every light on the boats 
was extinguished or shaded; but the 
night passed without anything of im- 
portance transpiring. 

At daybreak we were moving and 
passed through Chené bayou into a 
lake of the same name. The coun- 
try was found everywhere flooded, in 
consequence of unusually high water, 
caused, it was said, by cuts in the 
Mississippi that Grant had made in 
his effort to capture Vicksburg. 

The scenery along the margin of 
the bayou, as had been that along 
the shores of Grand Lake and other 
bayous the day before, was monoto- 
nous and uninspiring. The heavy 
foliage of the trees, the immense 
growth of moss, the dense under- 
growth of vines, brushwood and sap- 
lings afforded the fittest place in the 
world for ‘‘the slimy pathway’’ of 
moccasin and rattle snakes and for 
the stealthy creeping of numberless 
alligators and other reptiles, but was 
a miserable enough place for boys 
whose birthplace had been on the 


shores of the transparent streams and 
lakes and among the granite moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. 

The vaporous atmosphere and trop- 
ical cloud-drapery of this section of 
Louisiana, apart from their novelty, 
were quite destitute of interest after 
the first few hours. 

In this advance the gunboat (7////on 
was in the lead, but at nine o'clock 
she met with an accident by running 
into a tree and dropped back for re- 
pairs. The .4r/zona meanwhile took 
the lead. Near noon, being within 
two miles of Butte 4 la Rose, she was 
made fast to a tree and we waited 
anxiously for the coming of the rest 
of the fleet that had been detained by 
reason of the accident to the (////on. 

Commander Upton was desirous of 
making an attack on Butte 4 la Rose 
alone, and most of our men were 
willing if not over-anxious that he 
should do this. But his orders from 
the cautious Captain Cook were ex- 
plicit; he must, therefore, await the 
coming of the other boats. As they 
did not put in an appearance, the 
Arizona, late in the afternoon, 
dropped down the bayou, but in 
doing so became unmanageable; a 
strong current swung her against a 
tree and smashed the wheel-house. 

At length, in a somewhat dilap- 
idated condition, she reached the re- 
mainder of the fleet at the head of 
Lake Chené. Here the boats were 
moored for the night in a manner 
similar to that of the night before. 

The chief matters of interest dur- 
ing the day were the difficulties of 
navigating the tortuous bayous, the 
shooting of two of our gunners by 
Confederate guerrillas, who were 
concealed somewhere in the swamp 
and behind the trees, and the taking 
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of two prisoners who were in citizen’s 
dress, rather poor at that, and who 
were questioned and cross-questioned, 
but the information gained was of no 
material value. One of the men, who 
claimed to be a Unionist (of this, 
however, there was some doubt), after 
assuring Captain Upton of his perfect 
loyalty and thorough acquaintance 
with the entire country, was taken 
into the wheelhouse to assist in pilot- 
ing the boat. 

At daybreak, April 20, the boats 
were again freed from their moorings 
and started up the narrow bayou, 
the Arizona this time being in the 
lead. 

Coming within sight of the fort at 
Butte 4 la Rose, she dropped back 
by order of Captain Cook, and the 
Clifton, under command of Captain 
Frederic Crocker, having by far the 
heavier armament, led the fleet. 

Everybody was now in a state of 
expectancy. The guns of the fort and 
those of the two Confederate boats 
were trained on our slowly advanc- 
ing fleet. We were in danger, also, 
or at least felt as though we were, 
of being picked off by sharpshooters 
concealed among the trees skirting 
both sides of the bayou, who had 
wounded one and killed another of 
our gunners the day before. 

At ten o'clock the ‘‘ ball opened’’ 
with a hundred pounder from a Par- 
rott gun on the bows of the C/i/fon. 
From that moment the work was live- 
ly on both sides. The reverberations 
of the larger guns among those dense 
forests skirting the narrow channel 
were deafening. The rapid discharge 
of muskets, too, showed that our 
boys were doing in earnest their part 
in this assault on the enemy’s works. 

The Clifton concentrated her fire 


upon the Confederate gunboats, while 
the Arizona brought her guns to bear 
on the fort. Captain Crocker, hear- 
ing the port guns of the 47/zona and 
knowing that she would take care of 
the fort without his help, began a 
chase after the retiring Confederate 
gunboats. Meantime, both the C/i/- 
ton and Arizona sent their broadsides 
of grape from the starboard guns into 
the forest to keep in check any lurk- 
ing guerrillas that might be con- 
cealed there. Shell, grape, and 
spherical case were flying in every 
direction where an enemy was likely 
to be concealed, though the fort and 
Confederate gunboats received far the 
larger part of our attention. 

While in close quarters with the 
enemy, a well-aimed solid shot from 
the fort struck the walking beam of 
the C/iffton. She was thought at first 
to be completely disabled, but fortu- 
nately this was not the case. That, 
however, was the last shot of the 
enemy. Under our rapid and close 
firing, the Confederates could not re- 
load their heavier guns, and soon we 
saw their flag pulled down and a 
white flag, or rather rag, raised in 
its place. 

The Ca/houn and the /stre/la next 
came into position; but all that was 
left for them to do was to take formal 
possession of the fort. 

The Clifton and Arizona, without 
waiting for orders, started in pursuit 
of the two Confederate boats, the 
Iicbb and JA/ary /., which soon after 
the attack began, had taken flight. 
But within twenty minutes they mys- 


teriously were lost from view, except- 
ing the smoke they left behind. Our 
shells were sent after them and an 
occasional broadside was discharged 
into the forests in answer to the 
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sharpshooters who now and then sent 
us a greeting without, however, do- 
ing our boat much damage. 
concealed enemies were especially 
dreaded by both our boys and the 
marines. 


These 


Even the fearless Upton 
was seen involuntarily to duck his 
head as the crack of the rifle was 
heard and the bullets went whistling 
past him. These ‘‘swamp devils,”’ 
as the boys called them, took their 
stand behind some huge tree or 
among its branches, fired their deadly 
rifles and the next moment were in 
perfect hiding. 

The C7iston, being somewhat dis- 
abled, soon gave up the chase, but 
the .d77zona continued until we were 
twelve miles up the bayou, beyond 
Butte 4 la Rose, and still nothing but 
the smoke of the Confederate 


could be seen, which were then sailing 


boats 
well to the west of us. Soon it dawned 
upon Captain Upton that we had been 
fooled. That tall, lank Louisiana 
(Yankee) had taken 
board the day before, who pretended 


whom we on 
to be a Unionist, who appeared to be 
honest as the days were long, who 
claimed to know thoroughly every 
waterway in the state, and who was 
allowed to pilot us, confessed at length 
that a bad mistake had been made, 
but that he was entirely innocent. 
We believe, however, that the whole 
business was a put-up job to prevent 
the capture of the Confederate boats. 
This man had allowed himself to be 
taken prisoner the day before by the 
foremost boat of the fleet, judging, 
no doubt, that it also would lead in 
the pursuit of the Confederate boats 
if they were compelled to take flight 
during the fight at Fort Burton. In 
The 
Arizona was the fastest boat in the 


this he had judged correctly. 
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As 
the Ii¢bd and Wary /. sailed up the 
bayou under cover of 


fleet and had taken the lead. 
smoke they 
passed into a narrow channel that 
turned sharply to the left, while the 
Arizona, which quickly 
kept what 
the channel, 
not. 


followed, 
on in appeared to be 
but really was 
The channel taken by the Con- 
federates was the 


main 


while 
the one taken by us was Bayou Ala- 


main one; 


bama, an unimportant stream, which 
after meandering for several miles and 
becoming unnavigable, reaches again 
Bayou Atchafalaya. 

At last the rebel pilot reported to 
the captain that owing to shoal water 
he could go no further. This was true, 
though the other things said by him 
think were We had 
lost so much time that we could not 


we lies. now 
return to the point of departure and 
renew the pursuit of the Confederate 
boats, which already were miles 
away. 

After putting our lately self-con- 
stituted pilot under arrest, Captain 
Upton regretfully headed his boat for 
Butte 4 la Rose. 


we landed on a plantation belonging 


On the way down 


to a Confederate, Davis by name, who 
had been a banker in New Orleans, 
but was then serving in the treasury 
the 
His estate, one of the few 
then out of water, furnished excellent 


department of Confederacy in 


Richmond. 
foraging ground. There were fowl, 
sheep, small cattle, swine, articles of 
household furniture, guns, and other 
useful articles that were appropriated 
without restrictions, for Banks's head- 
quarters were now far away, and his 
staff could no longer forbid the exe- 
cution of international military for- 


aging laws. 
On reaching Fort Burton we landed 
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and took possession of better barracks 
than we had seen since our enlist- 
ment. They were more roomy and 
better built than those at Concord, or 
than those in New York. 

There were sixty Confederates, in- 
cluding five commissioned officers, 
who were made prisoners. Under 
guard of men detailed from Com- 
pany A, Lieutenant Cooper com- 
manding, these prisoners were sent 
to Algiers. 

Had it not been for the stupidity 
or perfidy of our pilot, we certainly 
should have overtaken and captured 
the two Confederate gunboats, that 
afterwards caused us no little annoy 
ance ; and also we should have taken 
a much larger number of prisoners, 
for according to the reports of contra- 
bands who had witnessed the flight, 
the two boats were crowded with 


those who had garrisoned Butte 4 la 


ATCHAFAL Ava 





Rose, the larger part of whom were 
young business and professional men 
from New Orleans—‘‘the flower of 
the city’’ it was said. 

We ought, however, to have been 
satisfied. We had lost but two men 
killed and two wounded, and these 
were gunners, and we had captured 
Fort Burton, the most strategic point 
north of Berwick Bay and south of 
Red river. But for our boys it was 
to be an expensive capture. Its Con- 
federate commander, as we stepped 
upon the parapet, made a signifi- 
cant remark to one of our officers: 

‘“You are doubtless glad to get 
here, but you will be gladder when 
you leave.”’ 

No prophet of early or late times 
ever has offered a truer prediction. 
The following diagram will give the 
reader an idea of the topography of 


the country : 


GULF OF MEXICO 
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CHAPTER X. 


DETACHED 


I. Service Rendered by Company C. 


The captain of the A7/zona, of 
whom we have already spoken, D. P. 
Upton, the son of one of the ‘* royal 
merchants’’ of Boston, Mass., is en- 
titled to more words of praise than 
we have space here to give, but we 
cannot refrain from saying that he 
had a heart brave as that of a lion, 
and yet was at all times a courteous 
gentlemen except to cowards, and in 
the thickest of a fight was always 
conspicuously present and at all times 
was perfectly composed. He had 
studied our boys on the way up the 
Atchafalaya, saw their metal when 
under fire during the fight and 
capture of Fort Burton, and asked 
for a detachment of the Sixteenth to 
accompany him while opening the 
Atchafalaya to the Mississippi. Ac- 
cordingly, a part of Company C, 
under command of Lieutenant Ed- 
ward J. O’Donnell, was detailed to 
go with this expedition. 

The Avizona sailed up the bayou 
on the forenoon of April 28, and 
three days later, May 1, joined Far- 
ragut’s fleet on the Mississippi, above 
Port Hudson. May 3, a part of this 
fleet, including the .477zona, started 
up Red river to Alexandria, but on 
account of obstructions at De Russie 
and because of an attack from masked 
batteries, the senior commander, the 
captain of the 4ustra/ia, ordered the 
fleet to withdraw. It turned out 
afterwards that the Confederates had 
ordered an evacuation of their works 
and under cover of smoke, at the 
very time our boats withdrew, were 
spiking their heavier guns and roll- 


SERVICE. 


ing the smaller ones into the river. 
The Confederate gunboat JZary /., 
loaded with cotton, had been set on 
fire, and the I[/Ié in the fight had 
been disabled. A little more per- 
severance or persistence would have 
secured a notable victory, instead of 
one that is hardly worth the mention. 

Reénforced by some of Admiral 
Porter’s rams, which had run the 
fortifications at Vicksburg, the fleet 
returned the next day to De Russie, 
meeting, however, no opposition. 
The ./77zona then proceeded to Alex 
andria, reaching there nearly twenty- 
four hours in advance of the other 
boats, and our men of the Sixteenth 
had the satisfaction and honor of rais- 
ing the United States flag in that city, 
in the face and eves of Confederate 
citizens and within sight of a com 
pany of Confederate cavalry, who 
were mounted and ready to take flight 
if our boys had moved toward them. 

A few days later the .477zona sailed 
for Harrisburgh on Boeuf river, one 
of the tributaries of Red river, and for 
two days, May 10 and 11, our men 
were under fire at Fort Beauregard. 
But this fort was so well defended 
and admirably located that it could 
not be taken, except by a land force 
of considerable numbers, and there 
fore the fleet returned to Alexandria, 
May 12. 

They were these detached men of 
our regiment, too, who formed an 
escort for General Dwight, May 16 to 
22, at the time he went to Grand 
Gulf, Miss., to carry despatches and to 
hold a conference with General Grant. 

After their return, they were as 
signed provost guard duty at St. Fran- 
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cisville. A little later important des- 
patches between the staff officers of 
General Grant and those of General 
Banks were carried under the escort 
of our men. 

It must be conceded that this de- 
tachment of Company C, during its 
brief absence from the regiment, per- 
formed a great variety of important 
services and from all reports it is evi- 
dent that those services were rendered 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 
These men left the regiment April 28 
and returned June 14.' 

Il. Service Rendered by Company G, 

As already stated, the country sur- 
rounding Fort Burton and up and 
down the Atchafalaya was occupied 
and scoured by Rebel guerrillas who 
were ready at all times to fall upon 
any detachments of the Union army. 
They were constantly firing upon un- 
armed transports passing up or down 
the river. Not many days after our 
arrival at Butte 4 la Rose, the steamer 
Louisiana Belle on the way down the 
river, having on board a large num- 
ber of sick and wounded soldiers on 
their way to the hospitals of New 
called at Fort 
assistance, having been fired upon a 


Orleans, Surton for 


few miles above. The captain of the 
This 


dastardly and cowardly act of the 


boat was mortally wounded. 
Confederates aroused the indignation 
of our men, and the captain of Com- 
pany G, George W. Bosworth, antici- 
pating that the next boat coming up 
the Atchafalaya would call at Fort 
Burton for a detachment of soldiers 
to assist in defending the boat, went 
immediately to regimental headquar- 
ters and asked the privilege of per- 
forming such service if it were re- 


quired. On May 30 the anticipated 
request was made, and Captain Bos- 
worth received orders to go on board 
the steamer /’nxion with all available 
Quite a num- 
ber of the company had been sent to 
the hospital 


men of his company. 


and several were on 
picket duty, so that there were but 
twenty-eight available men to re- 
spond to the call. The remainder of 
the account of this expedition will be 
given nearly in the words of Captain 
Bosworth : 

‘There being a large quantity of 
bags of oats at Fort Burton, these 
were taken on board the steamer and 
were utilized as a breastwork on the 
lower deck in the rear of the boat. 
The 


seven-inch square timber, with port- 


pilot-house was protected by 
holes and sheets of boiler iron. We 
were ready to start at half past twelve 
o'clock, Sunday morning, May 24, 
and proceeded up the river or bayou, 
intending to go as far as Simsport. 
Here we expected to disembark and 
return to the regiment on the next 
boat down river. 

‘When we 
about dark Sunday night, the place 


arrived at Simsport 
which had been held by a detach- 
ment from Banks's army, we found 
to our great disappointment to have 
been abandoned on that very day, 
the troops having proceeded to join 
the main body of the army in the 
Port The 
Rebels who were in the immediate 


investment of Hudson. 
vicinity of Simsport, would enter the 
place probably by daylight the next 
morning. We took in the situation, 
and not caring to see the inside of 
Rebel prisons, we pursued the only 
safe course left for us, which was to 
stay on board the steamer that night. 


' The author is indebtéd for these facts largely to Comrade Holt, who was with the detachment. 
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But the next day she was _ or- 
dered to proceed up the Atchafa- 
laya, into the mouth of Red river, 
thence down Old river to Bayou 
Sara, twelve miles above Port Hud- 
son. There was nothing for us to do 
except to go with her. A portion of 
the main army already had crossed 
over and proceeded down to invest 
Port Hudson. 

‘* The first duty of the commander 
of Company G was to report to the 
ranking officer in the place, how 
many men he had, how he came to 
be there, etc. The officer in com- 
mand was Colonel Hollabird of Gen- 
eral Banks's staff. The first ques- 
tion he asked, was this: ‘ What 
kind of men have you? Will they 
get drunk?’ My answer was prompt: 
‘As good men as were ever born 
and brought up in the old Granite 
State. They will neither steal nor 
get drunk.’ ‘You and your men are 
just what I want here now. This 
is a terrible rebellious place and is 
full of Rebel women, who convey all 
information possible to our enemies. 
The business portion of the town on 
the river has been burned, as you 
will see. There are dwelling-houses 
a little farther back from the river; go 
and select any house you wantsthat 
is not occupied. Make your requisi- 
tion for rations and I will approve it. 
Make your men as comfortable as 
you can and I will give you plenty of 
work to do, keeping order.’ 

‘“The first thing we attended to 
was to find a house that was fairly 
well supplied with water. We found 
one that had two huge cisterns, half 
or two thirds full of rain-water, which 
came off the house; they stood be- 
tween the main house and the cook- 
house. This was a big find for our 


boys, for we had not known for weeks 
what it was to have a drink of pure 
water. Here we made ourselves as 
comfortable as we could under the 
circumstances. We made our requi- 
sitions and drew rations, or what 
rations we could draw from the 
quartermaster: It must be borne in 
mind that the Mississippi was com- 
pletely blocked at that time, which 
will account for the shortness of our 
rations. We drew pork, coffee, 
hardtack, and a few candles. 

‘* The quartermaster said: ‘If you 
want any beef, get it yourselves.’ 
We proceeded to do the same to our 
entire satisfaction. We then began 
to improve the appearance of our 
headquarters, by cleaning up the 
grounds, straightening the posts and 
fences, and leaving the marks of 
Yankee thrift and ingenuity about 
our quarters. 

“On the evening of the second day, 
a squad of twenty-eight Rebel prison- 
ers, taken from opposite Port Hudson 
on the west side of the river, were sent 
to us for safe keeping. One who 
appeared to be a leader among them, 
bright, smart, and intelligent, said to 
me: ‘Captain, we are hungry; we 
have not had a mouthful to eat since 
morning.’ 

‘*T replied, ‘It is impossible for me 
to draw any rations for you to-night, 
and all the rations I have are already 
issued to my men. The food is 
theirs, and no officer can take it 
from them, but I will suggest to 
them that they lend you of their 
rations, enough, at least, for your 
supper, and to-morrow I will draw 
rations and you may pay them back.’ 

‘‘T made the suggestion, and to 
their credit be it said that every mem- 
ber of Company G responded and 
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said they would divide. They sat 
down, prisoners on one side and our 
men on the other, and we counted 
out our hardtack, measured out our 
coffee and a portion of all the food 
we had, sufficient to give the Rebs. as 
good a supper as we ourselves had. 
The next day I drew rations for the 
prisoners, and they at once paid back 
with exactness the 
borrowed. 


food they had 
‘‘After keeping these prisoners 
under guard several days, we became 
weary of performing so much guard 
duty, day and night, the prisoners 
numbering as many as ourselves, and 
besides we had many other duties 
assigned us, and therefore we con- 
cluded to place our prisoners under 
lock and key in a jail at St. Francis- 
ville, a mile and a half distant; and 
they quite surprised and disgusted us 
by making requisition for ‘a nigger’ 
to cook their rations. They were 
told to cook their rations themselves 
or eat them raw, just as they pleased, 
_but they could have ‘no nigger’ to 
do that service for them. 

“While we were at Bayou Sara, we 
were visited by a wealthy lady, who 
begged us to go out to her plantation 
about three miles distant. She said 
that it was very humiliating to her to 
come to a Northerner for help. Of 
course we rendered her all the assist- 
ance she needed, and when we left 
she urged us, as long as we remained 
in that vicinity, to come to her plan- 
tation if we needed anything in the 
form of food and we would be wel- 
come to anything we desired, and 
added ‘you must always get the 
best.’ 

‘**One day, a large transport steam- 
er landed a load of contrabands just 
out of bondage; she was literally 
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black with human beings, and we 
took them in charge. It will be re- 
membered that the land is very flat, 
and a little noise can, therefore, be 
heard a great way. It being one of 
our duties to keep order and quiet, 
and hearing a good deal of noise and 
loud talking, I took Sergeant Jones 
with me, and we soon learned that a 
prayer-meeting was in progress in 
the open air. We found about three 
hundred contrabands gathered, hold- 
ing a most fervent prayer-meeting 
and returning thanks to God that 
they had been delivered from bond- 
age. 

‘*Knowing that they had a hard 
march before them the next day, I 
ordered them to keep quiet, lie down, 
and rest. Early the next morning 
many of them came to us for food. 
They numbered in all about twenty- 
three hundred. I do not believe 
there was food enough among them 
all to give a comfortable meal to 
twenty-five. They were started off 
early in the morning for Contraband 
camp at Baton Rouge, where they 
arrived after a 
wearisome 


long, hungry, and 
march, escorted by a 
squadron of cavalry. 

‘‘In about a week we received or- 
ders to pack up and be ready to start 
for New Orleans, taking the prison- 
ers with us. We embarked on the 
steamer ( zon, where we remained 
for several days, waiting orders, there 
being several other small steamers 
going with us. The water in the 
bayous we were to pass through, fell 
so rapidly that it was apparent, owing 
to this delay, that we could not reach 


New Orleans by water. We were, 


therefore, ordered to disembark and 
proceed to Port Hudson by land. A 
force of cavalry was sent to protect 
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the teams and property which we 
took with us from Bayou Sara. This 
move was made at night, and we 
arrived at Port Hudson the following 
morning. We reported to Colonel 
Hollabird, who immediately took us 
to General Banks's headquarters. 
We were rigidly questioned, and 
gave General Banks all the informa- 
tion possible respecting the people 
and their condition, stating among 
many other things, that we had not 
seen an able-bodied Rebel since we 
left Fort Burton, all such being in 
the Confederate army. 

‘*He ordered us to proceed to 
Springfield Landing in the afternoon, 
thence by boat to New Orleans. This 
we did, and delivered over our pris- 
oners to the provost marshal and re- 
ported to the commanding officer, 
General Emery. This was Saturday 
morning; we remained until Sun- 
day, then returned to Springfield 
Landing. 

“Lieutenant Ballon, who was in com- 
mand of the balance of our company, 
was to get together the men left be- 
hind and to proceed to Springfield 
Landing. I was ordered to return 
and take command of that post. 

‘* Several of our men, by reason of 
remaining at Fort Burton, and be- 
ing thoroughly poisoned by malaria, 
were sent to the hospital, and quite a 
number of them died there. Several 
of those who returned from Bayou 
Sara, by reason of the hardships of 
that expedition, were prostrated with 
malarial fever, the commander of the 
company being among the number.”’ 


The historian already has spoken 
of the service that the men of Com- 
pany C rendered in carrying impor- 


tant despatches between Generals 
Banks and Grant. As an illustra- 
tion of what this kind of service in- 
volved, we insert at this point a re- 
port of one of the bearers of des- 
patches, who belonged to Captain 
Bosworth’s company. 

‘‘It being necessary,’’ says Cap- 
tain Bosworth, ‘‘that Admiral Far- 
ragut should get despatches through 
to General Banks, who was then be- 
fore Port Hudson, one of his staff 
came to us and asked if we had one 
or two trusty, energetic, and strictly 
reliable young men who could be 
trusted to take important despatches 
through in the night to Banks’s 
headquarters. Sergeants Andy Holt 
and Charles J. Wright immediately 
volunteered for that undertaking.’’ 
The following is Sergeant Holt’s ac- 
count ‘‘of carrying these despatches 
from Bayou Sara to General Banks’s 
headquarters in the rear of Port Hud- 
son.’’ 

‘We were on board the steamer 
(‘nion, at the village of Bayou Sara, 
when Captain Bosworth asked for 
volunteers to go with despatches 
from Admiral Farragut to General 
Banks's headquarters, about fifteen 
miles distant. Sergeant-Major Charles 
J. Wright and myself volunteered 
for this service. We left Bayou Sara 
about nine o’clock p. m., with one 
horse, and procured another (in the 
ordinary way) at St. Francisville 
about one mile from Bayou Sara. 

“It was then near ten o'clock p. m. 
After a lonely ride, without any par- 
ticular or startling adventure, we ap- 
proached what proved to be the Un- 
ion outpost pickets, and inquired for 
headquarters. These pickets were 
unable to give us any information 
as to how we could get there; we, 
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therefore, cautiously felt our way as 
best we could, and soon discovered 
that we were on the extreme right 
of Port Hudson. We found some 
Union troops encamped there, and 
again made inquiries. An officer of 
a New York regiment told us the 
only way to reach headquarters was 
to go back about three miles and 
then take a road which would lead 
down to the east part of Port Hud- 
son, and that somewhere in that 
vicinity were Banks’s headquarters. 

‘* Back we started, but while pass- 
ing a piece of woods, before we 
reached the road, the flash of a gun 
and the whistle of a Minié ball near 
our heads convinced us that all in 
that vicinity were not friends. Put- 
ting spurs to our horses, we made 
our flight through woods and across 
fields until we reached the main road, 
where we found some Union pickets. 

“We were soon directed to General 
Banks's headquarters, reaching there 
very early the next morning. With- 
out further adventure, we delivered 
the despatches to an orderly, who 
awoke General Banks. Our horses 
were completely exhausted, and so 
were we. We spent the remainder 
of the night on a pile of oats, and 
reported to Adjutant-General Irwin 
at sunrise. 

‘*The following day General Mar- 
tindale sent a train and a cavalry 
escort to Bayou Sara, to bring down 
Captain Bosworth and all of Com- 
pany G who were with him, together 
with the prisoners. On reaching 
headquarters, we joined them and 
went to New Orleans. I did not 
rejoin the regiment again until it 
was inside of Port Hudson, as I was 
detailed at Springfield Landing to do 
vidette duty and to carry despatches 
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to General Banks. I made five trips 
with important despatches from this 
place to his headquarters. About 
the twentieth of July I rejoined the 
regiment.’’ 

Two Other ixpeditions. 

There were two expeditions which 
in this connection may be mentioned 
briefly that we may fulfil to the 
letter the requirements enjoined upon 
an impartial and faithful historian. 
Though in order of time these expe- 
ditions should have been given an 
earlier place in our history, and 
though in magnitude they may not 
greatly affect the destiny of nations, 
still they really may have amounted 
to quite as much as some of the more 
famed military exploits of our army 
that cost much treasure and many 
lives. 

The first of these expeditions took 
place in February and the second in 
March, 1863. We give the account 
of each in nearly the words employed 
by an army correspondent, Comrade 
R. W. Allen, who was one of the 
heroic survivors in these undertak- 
ings. 

According to Comrade Allen’s 
story, it was about the middle of Feb- 
ruary that orders were received to 
march two or three companies of the 
Sixteenth regiment on board the 
steamer Sal/y List. The orders, as 
might be expected, were unhesitat- 
ingly obeyed, and the troops were 
landed at Plaquamine, which was be- 
tween Donaldsonville and Baton 
Rouge, a little nearer the latter place. 
The object was to subjugate that part 
of the country and open the bayou 
bearing the same name. The troops 
engaged with ours were the Thirty- 
eighth Massachusetts, One Hundred 
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and Eighth New York, Fifteenth 
New Hampshire, and a Rhode Island 
battery. Not finding the enemy in 
force and being bent on serving the 
country in some way, these troops 
‘borrowed all the molasses they 
could’? and the movement was con 
verted into what was known as ‘‘ the 
molasses candy expedition.’’ ‘Al 
though it rained just as it did in the 
days of Noah, only a little harder,’’ 
says our comrade, ‘‘ yet over every 
camp fire was a kettle of molasses, 
and soon the boys were busily en 
gaged, doing three things at once, 
swearing, pulling candy, and trying 
to pull their brogans out of the 
Southern soil, which was knee-deep 
in spots.”’ 

Within a day or two *‘ the object of 
the expedition was accomplished,’’ 
and the victorious troops returned to 
their several regiments. 

The second expedition of the class 
now under consideration was under 
taken a month later. For the facts 
we depend, as in the former instance, 
upon our Comrade Allen, whose 
statements are substantially the fol 
lowing: 

‘Two detachments, one from the 
Fifteenth and the other from the 
Sixteenth New Hampshire regiments, 
were detailed on board a small stern- 
wheeled steamer to go up rather a 
swift - flowing stream, which empties 
into Lake Pontchartrain some sev 
en miles from our camp at the 
Parapet, to capture some Confed- 
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erate commissary stores that were 
thought to be there. We made 
little progress, as our boat was ill 
adapted to stem a stream having any 
noticeable current. We puffed and 
crawled along at a snail-like pace, 
hugging well all the time the shore 
Night came on; the weather was 
misty and the night dark. We ran 
out of wood and went ashore fo1 
a supply Having loaded up, we 
cast off and swung into the stream 

*“ After some hours of steaming, we 
ran short of wood the second time, 
and seeing a light on shore, hailed 
it and asked if we could get wood 
there. The reply being in the affir 
mative, we landed and renewed our 
stock. Again we cast off and went 
on our way. Towards morning, but 
while it was still dark, we were again 
in need of fuel and hailed another 
light, in order to get a supply. ‘Can 
we get wood here?’ we asked, ‘and 
what is your price per cord?’ The 
owner replied, ‘I guess you can 
have it at $3 bein’ as vou fellers have 
got wood here twice before to-night.’ 

“ The fact was we had not been ovet 
half a mile from that wood pile all 
night long. 

“When it was light enough to make 
observations, it was apparent that our 
vessel could not make any progress ; 
we therefore turned and went back to 
the point from which we had started 
the afternoon before, and ‘the ob- 
ject of the expedition was accom 
plished.’ *’ 


of the Sixteenth or any other regiment 
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THE NEW ENGLAND MAYFLOWER. 
EPIGMHA REPENS. 


By Adelaide Geor ge Bennett. 


ee nates: 


As when in dusty tomes of ancient lore, 
Turning perchance the yellowed pages, we, 
*Mid dry, insensate facts, the sweet face see 

Of some fair Pilgrim maid in garb she wore 

In those quaint, reminiscent days of yore, 

So, searching carefully on bended knee, 
‘Neath some old forest’s deepening débris, 
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We find this memory-sainted flower once more. 
How like the sense of all we hold most dear, 
Comes the sweet perfume stealing unaware 


That since the Mayflower stanch dropped anchor here, 


i These namesake blooms no rival preference share 
: Within that shrine where ‘neath life’s herbage sere, 
Blossom the buds the heart has hidden there. 


ater 


REPRESENTATIVE AGRICULTURISTS. 
By HH. #. Metcalf. 


on the meadow in 1769, and the first 
permanent settler, Nathan Caswell, 

One of the best farms in the thriv- coming here with his family in the 
ing town of Littleton, which, although following spring. In this log barn, 

better known as a summer boarding the night after their arrival, April 11, 

resort and mountain-travel centre, Mrs. Caswell gave birth to a son, the 

also ranks among the leading agri- first white child born in town. 

‘f cultural towns of the state, is owned Mr. Farr is a native of Littleton, a 
and occupied by Noah Farr. This son of Gilman and Philena (Allen) 
was formerly known as the Timothy Farr, born December 10, 1836, on 

Gile place, and is located on the Am- what is known as ‘Farr hill.” He 

monoosuc river, a mile or more below received his education in the town 

the village. It wasonthis farm that schools, and when eighteen years of 
the first settlement was made within age, his father having purchased this 
the town limits, a party of temporary farm, he removed with him hither, 
settlers having built a rude log barn where he has since had his home, 


NOAH FARR, LITTLETON. 
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pursuing the farmer’s calling, in 


much interest 

successful. He 
father until thirty 
years of age, and then, in company 
with a brother-in-law,—B. F. Lane, 

Whitefield,—purchased the 
Two years later, he bought 


which he has taken 


and been 


worked for his 


quite 


now of 
farm. 
Mr. 

been proprietor. 


Lane’s interest, and has since 

The farm at present embraces 225 
acres, of which 50 is in mowing and 
tillage, most of this being Ammonoo- 
suc River meadow, of great fertility, 
six tons of hay having been cut in 
one season on a single acre, in two 
cuttings. 

Dairying is Mr. Farr’s specialty, 
comparatively little land being de- 
voted to tillage. He was for a time 
engaged in retailing milk in the vil- 
lage, when he kept as many as thirty 
cows. At present he is selling cream 
to the White creamery, 
and has reduced his number of cows. 


Mountain 


He keeps half a dozen horses, and 
for the past few years has had a num- 
His build- 
ings are in first-class condition, a new 


ber of summer boarders. 


barn—g9o by 47 feet, with cellar un- 
der the whole, without a post. it being 
supported by iron rods—having been 
built in and 
basement are all supplied with pure, 


1877. House, stable, 
running water. There is also a shop, 
which contains the best equipment 
of mechanical tools possessed by any 
the which Mr. 
Farr spends much time both pleas- 
antly and profitably. 


farmer in state, in 
The buildings, 
as a whole, are generally regarded as 
the best set of farm buildings in the 
county. Mr. Farr is an admirer of 
Holstein stock, and was the first man 
to introduce this favorite milk-pro- 
ducing breed into Littleton, procur- 
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ing a fine blooded bull of 2,000 
pounds weight, some years since, 
through which the stock of the 


neighborhood was greatly improved. 

Mr. Farr married, first, Mary B. 
Griggs, of Littleton, in December, 
1868, who died in May, 1870. Oc- 
tober 10, 1871, he was united with 
Sarah, daughter of Jerediah Farmer, 
of Bethlehem. ‘They have two sons, 
Arthur N. and Albert L., the former 
living at West Milan, and the latter 

















Noah Farr. 


at home. Mr. Farr was a charter 
member and first steward of White 
Mountain grange, and has served as 
overseer and treasurer; also as treas- 


urer of Northern New Hampshire 
Pomona grange. He has also been 


treasurer of the town school district. 
He isa Republican and a Congrega- 
tionalist, and has been several years 
librarian of the Sunday-school. 


ALONZO W. GIBSON, RINDGE. 


Alonzo W. Gibson is of the eighth 
generation of the descendants of John 
Gibson, who came to America in 
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1639. Born in Salem, Mass., Sep- 
tember 23, 1852, when two years of 
age his parents, John A. and Mary 
(Davis) Gibson, moved to Rindge, 
N. H., which has since been his 
home. At the age of fourteen years 
he started out to make his own way 
in the world, being employed by 
farmers through the summer, and 
working for his board and schooling 
winters, until manhood, attending 
the district schools and one term at 














Alonzo W. Gibsor 


an academy. Called home by his 
father’s failing health, he assumed 
charge of the family, tenderly caring 
for his father during the remainder of 
his life, as he was also the support 


and dependence of his mother and’ 


younger brother and sisters. After 
his father’s death he purchased the 
home farm. Subsequently an adjoin- 
ing farm was added, making one 
hundred and fifty acres in all, of 
which thirty is mowing, the balance 
pasture and woodland. His specialty 
is dairying, forty pounds of gilt- 
edged butter being produced weekly, 
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which he delivers to private cus- 
tomers in Winchendon, Mass., who 
also furnish a market for eggs, milk, 
cream, vegetables, and all farm prod- 
ucts. Though not large, the farm is 
a productive one, and is run on the 
intensive plan, Mr. Gibson doing 
most of the work himself with the 
best attainable machinery, the addi- 
tional labor required being hired by 
the day. No farmer in the region is 
better supplied with machinery, some 
of which, being quite a mechanic, he 
has manufactured himself. He has 
just added to his equipment a build- 
ing containing blacksmith and car- 
penter shops, and mill with a six 
horse-power Baxter engine and saw 
for cutting wood, of which he has a 
large amount and which finds a 
ready market. The pleasant home, 
an engraving of which is here given, 
is largely the work of his own hands, 
he having thoroughly remodeled the 
same about the time of his marriage, 
January 19, 1887, with Mrs. Idella 
(Converse) Norcross, daughter of 
Zebulon and Ann (Mixer) Converse 
of Rindge. 

At the time of her marriage with 
Mr. Gibson, Mrs. Norcross, who 
came of a family long prominent in 
this region, had a little son, eight 
years of age, to whom Mr. Gibson 
has been a most indulgent father. 
This son, Arthur Z. Norcross, is now 
a student in the state college at Dur- 
ham, class of ‘99. One daughter, 
Florence Idella, now five years of 
age, has been born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibson. 

‘“Meadow View Farm,’’ as_ the 
Gibson place is known, is situated on 
a hill overlooking the Converse reser- 
voir, or meadow, and some of the 
finest views in the beautiful hill town 
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Residence of A. W. 


of Rindge are obtained from different 
points on the place, making it a most 
delightful residence. 

Mr. Gibson is a thorough believer 
in the principle of doing business on 


se 


the cash basis, ‘‘ owing no man any- 
thing.’’ He is also a strict temper- 
ance man, using neither spirituous 
liquor nor tobacco in any form. As 
an earnest temperance worker, he has 
done all in his power to aid in en- 
forcing the prohibitory laws in the 
town of Rindge. He is a member 
of the Congregational church and 
Sunday-school, and an active mem- 
ber of the Christian Endeavor socie- 
ty, of which he has been president. 
Politically, he is a Republican, but 


has never sought public office at 
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the hands of his party or townsmen. 
He is an enthusiastic Patron of 
Husbandry, and his voice is often 
heard in the discussions at the meet- 
ings of Cheshire County Pomona 
grange, of which he is a member. 
Both he and Mrs. Gibson were char- 
ter members of Marshall P. Wilder 
grange, No. 134, and both have 
worked long and faithfully to pro- 
mote its prosperity. Mr. Gibson has 
served as steward, overseer, lecturer, 
and master, and Mrs. Gibson has 
been chaplain, lecturer, and master, 
being the first lady master in Cheshire 
county. Both received the seventh 
degree of the order at the meeting of 
the National grange in Concord, in 
November, 1892. 
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By Augusta C. Seavey. 


The lily opes its golden heart to-day, 


A splendid calyx on a 


stately stem, 


More worthy worship than some flashing gem. 


Roses, dear heart, sure never held such sway 


O’er thee and me as lilies hold alway. 


Another loved them,— 
Bade his disciples to *' 


Christ of Bethlehem 
consider’? them,— 


For e’en the king wore not such brave array. 


Dear heart, in other days within our home 


Oped other lilies glorious to see. 


Why does this blossom seem less fair than they ? 
Ah! one who watched it bud sees not its bloom. 
Since thou art far away, in vain, for me, 
The lily opes its golden heart to-day ! 


POLLY 


By Annie 


TUCKER. 


> 


F. Conwell. 


CHAPTER NII. 





(pS, IERE, Madam Sher- 
{| burne, you see the 
result of holding your 





; husband up to ridi- 
“ cule when that pet 
lamb of yours is present,’’ said the 
Major, in pretended reproach; then 
to Alfred, ‘‘I shall remember that 
remark of yours, young man, and 
you ’ll be sorry yet that you ever 
made it.’’ 

“‘T presume so; I’m sorry now 
that you can’t dance any better, and 


sorry for poor Polly, too. But you 


must n't feel so badly about it, sir. 
Other great men besides yourself 
have been poor dancers,’’ said Al- 
fred cheerfully. 

‘**Poor Polly’ don’t need any of 
your sympathy, nor I either,” growled 
the Major. ‘‘Do you wonder that I 
am a blighted being, Miss Polly, 
when my own household are my 
persecutors?”’ 

‘* Never mind,’’ I said soothingly, 
‘‘come to our next husking, and I 
will dance with you till you are 
tired, and when they see how well 
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we keep step, they will realize how 
they have misjudged you.’’ 

Dinner over, we returned to the 
drawing-room, and Madam §&., Al- 
fred, and I were preparing to visit 
the church, 
Madam S.’s 


across the river, and detained 


when some friends of 


arrived from a town 
her; 
so she told Alfred to go on with me, 
and to be sure and explain every- 
thing to me, just as she would. 

‘‘’Phat sounds simple,” said Alfred 
in an aside to me, ‘‘but you know 
Aunt’s capacity for explaining.” “T’ll 
do my best,’’ he answered her aloud, 
as we left the house together. 

The just above 
Major S.’s house, on the brow of 
the hill and overlooking the broad, 
impetuous river,—a beautiful situa- 
tion for a beautiful edifice. It 
very large and handsomely decorated 
inside with what Alfred tells me is 
frescoing. After looking at the church 
as long as I cared to, Alfred showed 
me the furnishings; first of all, the 
chairs which Queen Caroline sent for 
Queen’s chapel—the predecessor of 
this church, and which was named 
for her. ‘They are very handsome; 
the square backs 
several sections, 


new church is 


is 


are divided into 
each of which 
elaborately carved in a 


oak leaves. 


is 
pattern of 
The Bible, communion 
service and christening bow] of silver, 
each piece bearing the royal arms, 
were also her gifts. 

** Sit down, Polly,’’ said Alfred, as 
he explained all this to me; and he 
seated himself in one of the chairs, 
while I, half astonished at my own 
boldness, took the other. ‘‘ Well!” 
said he, ‘‘I don’t think Her Majesty 
is a very good judge of a comfortable 
chair, if this one is a sample of what 
she can do in that line; I really think 
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I could do better myself.’’ Presently 
he showed me the marble baptismal 
font, and told me that it is supposed 
to have been an African relic, as 
it was brought from Senegal by Col- 
onel Mason, more than fifty years 
ago, and was presented to Queen’s 
Chapel by his daughters. The font, 
plate, chairs, and Bible were rescued 
when Queen’s Chapel was burned 
three years ago, by a friend of 
Uncle’s rushing into the burning 
and dragging them out. 
‘* So they have an added interest for 
us,’’ said Alfred. 

Then we went up into the gallery 
to see the organ, and as I never saw 
one before I was full of curiosity 
about it and wished,—oh, so much! 
—that I might hear it played, for it 
seemed impossible to get music out of 
such a clumsy-looking instrument, so 
Alfred tried to open it but it was 
locked. It is a great mahogany box 
almost as high as the church wall 
from above the gallery floor to the 
ceiling, but narrow in proportion; 
the great gilt pipes are of graduated 
heights, the highest in the centre, 
and reach to the top of the organ. 
On the floor of, and extending under, 
the instrument are great slats which 
the player presses with his feet, Al- 
fred says, as he sits perched on the 
high bench in front of the organ. 
He tells me the keys are like those of 
a spinet, only there are two rows,— 
banks, he called them,—besides stops 
on each side. 

‘* What a wonderful thing! 
claimed. 


building 


” 


I ex- 
‘‘T suppose in years to 
come we shall hear of inventions that 
will surprise us, but I really think 
there can be nothing more astonish- 
ing than this! 

‘I’m sorry that you can’t hear it 


’” 
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played,’’ said Alfred. ‘‘ You might 
if you can only go to church with us 
some Sunday,—don’t you think your 
mother would let you? Aunt would 
be delighted to take you—and you 
know nothing would give me greater 
pleasure,’’ he added in a tone that 
brought a blush of happiness to my 
face. 

‘*T should like to come but I know 
it is useless to expect to, for Mother 
wouldn’t be willing,’’ I said sadly ; 
and for a moment I felt as if Mother 
is just a little bit more strict in her 
ideas of propriety than she need to be. 

After leaving the church, we stopped 
on the very top of the hill to get the 
river view. The scenery was beau- 
tiful, but the river was so broad and 
swift and looked so resistless in its 
strength, that it seemed to me like a 
greedy monster pursuing its prey. 

‘*It makes me dizzy,’’ I said, turn- 
ing my head away. 

‘Then you probably would n’t like 
to take the ride that a young man of 
this town once did, as I’ve heard 
Uncle say,’’ said Alfred. ‘‘It was 
in winter and he was driving fast 
round this hill when, just about 
where we stand, the horse lost his 
footing and away he rolled down into 
the river, dragging the sleigh and its 
occupant after him. The whole es- 
tablishment was fished up right 
away, none the worse for its unex- 
pected dip into the river. But the 
young man didn’t come up here to 
church after that,—he went to the 
North church, because he liked the 
location of it better.’’ 

‘I don’t blame him. It is a dan- 
gerous place and I don’t feel safe 
here even now,’’ I said shudderingly. 
‘*Don’t you think we had better go 
along ?”’ 
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‘* Whenever you are ready,’’ re- 
plied A., laughing at my panic. So 
we went on to see the house where 
Washington, Lafayette, John Han- 
cock, and others whose names are 
dear to Americans, have been enter- 
tained while visiting this favored 
town, and Alfred told me many 
interesting anecdotes of the house 
and neighborhood. On our way 
back to Major S.'s, we passed an old 
building which Alfred said used to 
be a museum when he was a boy. 
The proprietor was a jolly little man 
whom all the boys in town delighted 
to visit and hear talk. 

‘*He used to take great pleasure,”’ 
said Alfred, ‘‘in telling us about his 
courtship, and we were never tired of 
hearing of it. He said he had long 
admired a young lady of his acquain- 
tance, and one Sunday when they 
happened to sit together in her 
father’s pew in Queen’s Chapel, he 
marked in the Bible which he handed 
to her, in the first verse of the second 
epistle of St. John,—‘ Unto the elect 
lady,’—and then the entire fifth 
verse: ‘And now I beseech thee, lady, 
not as though I wrote a new com- 
mandment unto thee, but that which 
we had from the beginning, that we 
love one another.’ ‘The elect lady’ 
understood the appeal and imme- 
diately turned down the leaf at the 
first chapter of Ruth and marked the 
sixteenth verse: ‘ Whither thou goest 
I will go,’ etc., and passed the Bible 
back to her happy suitor.’’ 

‘“That was certainly an original 
way of making known his wishes,’’ I 
replied, ‘‘and a most satisfactory one 
in this case, it seems.’’ 

‘* Yes, that did very well, but there 
are other ways,—counting apple- 
seeds, for instance,’’ said that irre- 
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pressible Alfred with a sly look at 
my downcast face. When we arrived 
at Major Sherburne’s, we found it 
was rather later than we thought, 
and Madam S. had ordered an early 
tea on account of my having so far 
to ride before dark. I gave a full 
account of my afternoon, and the tea- 
time, with its bright conversation and 
kindly spirit, was no less delightful 
than every other hour of that happy 
day had been. As soon as we arose 
from the table, I had to prepare to go 
home. 

The horse and chaise had been 
brought to the door and the good- 
bys had been said when Major S. 
suddenly slapped his pocket and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Where’s my snuff-box ? 
Have you seen it, Wife?’’ She said, 
’ and kept 
on with a message which she was 
giving me for Mother. ‘‘Alfred!’’ 
called the Major, and Alfred came to 
him from the foot of the steps where 
he was waiting for me. ‘‘ Just run 
up stairs to my room, will you, and 
see if I did not leave my snuff-box 
on the table? It may be there or on 
the mantelpiece, for I remember that 
I had it up there this afternoon.’’ 
‘All right, sir, I’ll find it,’’ said 
Alfred, good-naturedly running up 
stairs, while I took my place in the 
chaise. 


‘*No, never mind it now,’ 


No sooner was I seated than 
the Major caught his hat from the 
antlers close by, and springing into 
the chaise with unexpected lightness, 
said to Madam Sherburne, ‘‘ Tell Al- 
fred he need n't look for my box, for I 
do believe it was in my pocket all the 
time; and just tell him, besides, that 
I can dance and that I can make him 
dance, too,’’ and laughing heartily at 
his practical joke, off he drove. I 
was disappointed. for a moment, but 
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the joke was too good, so I soon 
joined the Major in his laugh and we 
had a lovely drive home. When we 
got there, Major S. stopped only just 
long enough to tell Father and 
Mother about the trick which he had 
played on Alfred, and then drove off 
chuckling,—but not before Father 
had invited him to our next husking. 
Alfred came down the next day and 
was half indignant and half amused 
at the march which his uncle had 
stolen upon him. 

‘‘T might have known that he was 
up to some mischief after the warn- 
ing that he gave me at table,’’ he 
said, and he couldn’t help laughing, 
vexed as he was. ‘‘ Don’t you see, 
Polly,’’ he continued, ‘‘ how much 
better it would be to be frank about 
our engagement? Then you could 
visit us freely and we could go about 
together without question. As it is, 
we are to have company at the house 
all summer, and I can’t get away 
from them half as often as I would 
like to come here without its being 
noticed and placing you in an un- 
pleasant position, and then before 
very many weeks I shall have to go 
back to New York. Don’t you think 
your mother would relent if I went to 
her and told her all this?’’ But I 
knew Mother never decides hastily, 
and once decided, there is no use in 
asking her to change her mind, so I 
had to tell Alfred that there was no 
appeal from what she had said, and 
he went off, feeling as if he had been 
wounded in the house of his friends. 
I was sorry for him, but powerless to 
help him. 


Sept. 3. 
I should like to tell you of other 
pleasant happenings of the summer, 
but if I neglect to set them down at 
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the time, there seems to be but little 
to write about them afterwards. ‘The 
day which I spent at Riverside was 
the day of this summer 





and of every 
previous one, to me. Alfred went 
back to New York last week. He 
came here as often as he could, but 
as he told me there would be, from 
the day of my visit at Riverside 
until he went away, there was a 
constant succession of guests at his 
aunt’s, to whom he had to be atten- 
tive, and that kept him away from 
here. 

He frequently drove by the house 
with a carriage full of fashionably- 
dressed people, and he always looked 
and looked at every window until he 
was past the house,—but I seldom 
gave him a chance to bow, as the 
vine which shades the window where 
I usually sit in the afternoon, screens 
me completely, so I could see with- 
out being seen. Mother doesn’t 
seem to be as well as usual, and in 
consequence I have had much of her 
work to do besides my own this 
summer. Sometimes when Alfred 
drove by, looking so bright and 
happy, the wish would arise that I 
could go, too; but of course under the 
circumstances it would not do for us 
to go about together, and under any 
circumstances I could not be away 
from Mother much, so things are 
better just as Mother planned them. 
Poor Mother seems to have no 
strength and she coughs a good deal; 
still she will not consent to see Dr. 
Pierpont, as we want her to, but 
seems to think that when the hot 
summer is over she will feel stronger. 
I hope she will, but she looks so frail 
and delicate that I am afraid to fully 
trust her prediction. What if she 
should not ? 
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Mother is no better, though cool 
days are numerous, and some days 
she cannot sit up all day. I have 
had all the indoor fall work to see to, 
and have little time or inclination for 
writing. Even my letters to Alfred 
have to wait till I can attend to them. 
and he waits to hear from me before 
writing again, so I do not hear from 
him as often as I did. I know he is 
all right at heart, but I don’t think 
men realize how much women depend 
upon words of kindness when they 
are anxious and overworked. 

There is another thought that 
haunts me and adds to my uneasi- 
ness. It is the same feeling that I 
experienced when the eyes of that 
portrait made me so uncomfortable at 
Madam Sherburne’s party. What 
right have I to aspire to Alfred's 
position when I am not fitted for it 
by nature or acquirement, and all my 
associations have been so entirely 
different from his? I do not turn to 
him in my trouble,—now that sadness 
and anxiety overshadow our house- 
hold I do not long for his presence, 
for I know that he would be quite 
out of place here, and I have the feel- 
ing that Ae must not be troubled, no 
matter what I may suffer for want of 
his support and sympathy in this, my 
hour of distress and grief. 

My reason tells me that the union 
of two lives so dissimilar in aim and 





surroundings as ours are, cannot re- 
sult in happiness for either, and I 
wonder if Mother, with her keen in- 
sight into character, foresaw this last 
March? But he is the poetry of my 
life, and my heart has grown fast to 
his and aches unspeakably at the 
thought, only, of being separated 
from him. Perhaps I am morbid. I 
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know I am tired and very anxious,— 
so likely enough I am_ borrowing 
trouble. But it is a relief to put this 
thought into language, and even if 
Mother were well I could n’t tell her 
this, for it seems like doubting Alfred, 
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and that is the last thing that I would 
do,—so I come to you. In all the 
world you are my one refuge at this 
time, my diary, and now that I have 
told my little worry to you, I think I 
may feel better. 


THE BROWN THRUSH. 


By Ray Laurance. 


On the edge of a pond 


Where the blue iris grows, 


Near white water lilies 


Just tinted with rose, 


Is a long stretch of woods 


With a path winding down, 
’T is the haunt of the minstrel, 
The thrush, rusty brown. 


When the first flush of dawn 
Tints the east with pale red, 


The brown, wildwood minstrel 


Then lifts up his head, 


And a flood of sweet music,— 


A bird song of prayer,— 


Like a censer of incense 
Is poured on the air. 


When the shadows are length’ ning 


And the day 
The minstrel 


fades from sight, 
is chanting 


A hymn to the night. 

As the fires of the sunset 
Burn low o’er the hill, 
His vesper song echoes 
Through green forest still. 


Brown thrush, sweetest minstrel 
Of wild woodland birds, 
Singing herald of daylight, 

Thy songs without words 


Poured forth 
And evening 


on the morning 
tide there 


Are the dewdrops of music, 
A bird song of prayer ! 

















Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


THE SUMMER’S 


The teachers and friends of educa- 
tion in New Hampshire are to have 
unusual opportunities the coming sum- 
mer for attending educational assem- 
blies. 

It is generally conceded that the sal- 
aries paid to rural school teachers will 
not allow many extras in the way of the 
summer school and _ institutes, but 
when such rich programmes are offered 
them free by the state, should they not 
use every possible effort to be present 
at one or more weeks of the state sum- 
mer school? A teacher can not afford 
to absent herself, if she hopes to rise in 
her profession. 

The fifth session of the summer in- 
stitute will be held at Durham in the 
buildings of the New Hampshire Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
from August 7 to August 28. Hereto- 
fore the sessions have been held at Ply- 
mouth. It has been determined that 
another section of the state shall be 
benefited, and the president and faculty 
of the college having extended a cordial 
invitation to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to hold the school in 
Durham, the invitation has _ been 
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gladly accepted. In previous years the 
institute has been of two weeks’ dura- 
tion. This year it will be three. The 
Summer School of Science, conducted 
by the Agricultural College, will hold its 
sessions during these three weeks, and 
teachers may thereby derive benefit 
from the two courses. The strongest 
lecturers on methods of instruction have 
been engaged by the department of 
public instruction, and it is intended 
that the programme shall be as rich, 
varied, and beneficial as heretofore. 

The rural school teachers will have, 
as last year, a series of lectures. Teach- 
ers from the city schools will be in- 
spired and helped by their close con- 
tact with the best educators in the 
country. 

Durham offers many attractions to 
the teachers, and several excursions 
will be taken to the various points of 
historic interest in that vicinity. One 
day will be passed at the Isles of Shoals. 

To teachers who can afford to take 
the trip (and there are many in the 
state), the announcement of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction at Montreal 
will prove most attractive. Never be- 
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fore have the teachers of New England 
been given an opportunity of visiting 
Canada and its many points of interest 
at so little expense. ‘The speakers are 
prominent educators of the United 
States and Canada. ‘The Canadian 
minister of education, our own Com- 
missioner Harris, and the Hon. Henry 
Barnard of Connecticut will honor the 
occasion. P 

There are few places on this conti- 
nent to which a visit may be made, 
giving so many novel and instructive 


experiences as Montreal, while at an ex- 





pense of three dollars more a trip may 
be made to Quebec, “a small bit of 
medizval Europe perched on a rock 
and dried for keeping, a curiosity that 
has not its equal on this side the 
ocean.” This entire trip may be made, 
hotel expenses, fares, etc., included, for 
a little over twenty dollars. 

The great National Educational asso- 
ciation meets at Milwaukee this season, 
July 6-9. It is not expected that New 
Hampshire will be largely represented 
—at the same time it is probable that 
some few teachers may be present. 


WILLIAM S. STEVENS. 


William S. Stevens was born in Canterbury 80 years ago, and died in Dover, 


April 15. He was engaged in the manufacture of glue and of sandpaper in Dover 


for fifty years. He was mayor of that city from 1870 to 1872, and for several 
ea 2 P / / 


years a member of the school-board. 


He was a member of the legislature in 


1855~—'56 and 1872~'73: was for many years a director of the Boston & Maine 
railroad, and at the time of his death was president of the Strafford National bank. 


DR. JONATHAN S. CURTIS. 


Dr. Jonathan S. Curtis was born in Epsom, June 11, 1821, and died at Hart- 
ford, Conn., March 31. He was graduated from the Dartmouth Medical college and 
the New York University of Medicine, and practised in Abington and Lawrence, 
Mass., California, and Hartford, Conn., having been a resident of the last named 
city since 1852. He served in the late war as surgeon of a Connecticut regiment. 


CHARLES MORRILL. 


Charles Morrill, a native of Hanover, died in New York city, April 5, at the 
age of 69 years. He had been a resident of that city since he was eighteen, and 
had built up an extensive business in the manufacture of hardware specialties of 


his own invention. He was also a successful architect. 
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GEORGE R. FOWLER. 

Judge George R. Fowler died in Philadelphia, April 11. He was born in Con- 
cord, April 25, 1844, and was graduated at the Albany, N. Y., law school, being ad- 
mitted to the Merrimack county bar in November, 1866. He served two years as 
assistant clerk of the New Hampshire state senate, and the same length of time 
as clerk. He began the practice of law in Boston in 1870, and continued it most 
successfully. In 1874, he was appointed one of the justices of the West Roxbury 
district court, a position which he held at the time of his death. His specialty 
was mercantile law, but he was also very prominent in railroad matters. For four 
years he was a member of the Republican state central committee of Massachu- 
setts. 

DR. GEORGE Bb. TWITCHELL. 

Dr. George B. Twitchell, a native of Petersburg, Va., died at Keene, March 30, 
at the age of 76 years and6 months. He was educated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and had practised his profession at Keene since 1843. He served as 
regimental and brigade surgeon in the war, and in March, 1863, was commis- 
sioned as surgeon-in-chief of the Sixth and Seventh divisions of the Seventeenth 
army corps. At the time of his death he was president of the board of trustees of 
the New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane. He had been largely instrumental 
in securing for the city of Keene its present excellent systems of sewerage and 
water-supply and its public library. 

AZRO B. SKINNER. 

Azro B. Skinner was born in Westmoreland, February 14, 1839, and died at 
Winchendon, Mass., April 3. He began life as a school teacher, but since 1865 
had been engaged in business at Keene. At the time of his death he was the 
proprietor of the largest general store in that city. 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


William Jackson was born at Melford, Ireland, February 3, 1807, and died at 
Littleton, March 29. From 1831, for nearly forty years he was engaged in the 
manufacture of woolens at Barnet, Vt., and at Littleton. He was a Democrat in 
politics, a Scotch Presbyterian in religion, and stanch in his adherence to both. 

HENRY F. SANBORN. 

Hon. Henry F. Sanborn was born in Epsom, February 26, 1819, and died in 
Princeton, Mass., March 26. He resided in his native town until 1882, and served 
it as selectman and representative. He was also twice a member of the state 
senate. During his residence at Princeton he was repeatedly chosen a member of 
the school-board, and was treasurer of the trustees of the Goodnow Memorial 
building. 

JOHN FOSTER. 

John Foster was born in Hudson, December 30, 1817, and died in Boston, 
April 9. He was in the grocery business in that city from 1836 to 1872, and 
amassed a fortune, which he invested in real estate. He gave generously to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and also remembered the towns of Hud- 
son and Warner with benefactions. 
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THE OLp NortTH CHURCH. 


Erected, 1842. Burned, June 29, 1873. 
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